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Sunday-school teachers away from home in mid- 
summer have a good opportunity to do double work 
and to get a double blessing. They can help on the 
Sunday-school at their summer resort; and they can 
write an occasional letter to their home scholars. 


A fear that present joys are“ too good to last,” 
and that a sadder day is coming, is hardly a less 
common, and not a whit more excusable, thought, 
than that the former days were better than these 
“ Susan Coolidge ” represents and rebukes this mode 
of distrusting God, in one of her characteristic 
poems, this week. 


Now that so much is being said and read about the 
fine arts, and the love of the beautiful, there is a 
timeliness, as there are pungency and force, in the 
wise words of Professor Riddle concerning Christian 
living as the finest of the fine arts; and the love of 
the beautiful in character and life. All will do well 
to read what Professor Riddle has to say on this sub- 
ject—or on any other. 


In Miss Willard’s sketch of Childhood’s Part in 
Iowa’s Victory, which we lay before our readers this 
week, there is more than a record of progress and 
success. It is an illustration of the principle which 
underlies the hope of every great reform ; and it is 
® pattern of systematic'and thorough work. It tells 








not only what has been done in Iowa, but what can 
and ought to be done everywhere; and how it is to 
be done. Such a sketch has a mission beyond that 
of mere history. 


In his recently published volumes of reminiscences 
of Oxford and Oxford men fifty years ago, the Rev. 
T. Mozley ventures to make one criticism of the 
work of the eminent teacher Thomas Arnold, whom 
Dean Stanley has so enthusiastically portrayed. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Mozley, Arnold had intense energy 
and an ever-present sense of the fact that he had a 
work to do in the world, but failed to perceive just 
how, and in what definite lines, that work was to be 
done. “He had but scant practical aim;-the result 
was that his extraordinary impulsive, not to say explo- 
sive, power sent his men in all directions.” Without 
doing injustice to Arnold, there must certainly be 
said to be some truth in this criticism, as proved by 
the subsequent history of the “ Broad Church ” 
school of English thought. It is not enough for a 
teacher to have great enthusiasm and a wonderful 
power in imparting it to others; he must also know 
definitely in what lines he proposes to move his 
pupils. 


What is it to “outlive one’s usefulness”? The 
retention of mental and physical vigor is not always 
made useful to the world ; while, on the other hand, 
a noble mission may be wrought by one who is utterly 
incapacitated for active personal service. Nor does 
it necessarily follow, when we learn with surprise of 
the recent death of some person whose demise natu- 
rally seems to us an event of thirty years ago, that 
such an individual has outlived his usefulness. Per- 
haps he so labored in the past that his works are still 
a living power, though his hand and brain were feeble 
and powerless in all his last years. Most readers 
hear with surprise that Eliza Cook is still alive, or 
that Henry Giles died the other day; their active 
work and greatest popularity seem matters of many 
years ago. But some of Eliza Cook’s stirring poems 
still excite the school-boy’s enthusiasm for right 
living, and one of Mr. Giles’s books of helpful literary 
criticism appeared only a month before his death. 
They did not outlive their usefulness, in the truest 
sense, though one has been blind and infirm for 
eighteen years, and though the other was helpless and 


-| personally obscure for the last years of his life. 


After all, there is a better measure of usefulness than 
physical strength and a wide personal acquaintance. 
If we do our work now, as we ought to do it, we need 
not be afraid of outliving its service; but if we 
neglect the duty of the present moment, we are 
already outliving the usefulness in our power. 
There is scarcely a greater mistake in connection 
with the desire of knowledge, than in supposing 
that reading—the reading of good books, of instructive 
books—necessarily brings knowledge. Not the amount 
of good reading, nor yet the method of reading, but 
the proper limitation of reading to begin with, and 
the use afterward made of that which is read, must 
settle the question of the gain or loss as a whole 
from reading. As a rule, the men and women who 
know most are not great readers. And as « rule the 
men and women who read very much do not know a 
great deal. “Had I read as much as others,” said 





the philosopher Hobbes, “I had remained as ignorant 
as they.” And Milton had about the same idea of 
reading, when he said : 

“Many books, 

Wise men have said, are wearisome; who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains— 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself.” 
Continuous reading stands in the way of earnest 
thought, and forbids that study to which almost every 
well-filled page would prompt a thoughtful mind. 
To read right on hour after hour, book after book, 
without stopping to consider and to follow out the 
facts, or the principles, or the suggestions, brought 
before the mind in that reading, is like searching the 
beauties of a new country by whirling through it on 
ah express train, never stopping to clamber a moun- 
tain, or to follow a winding stream, or to sit and watch 
a lovely bit of landscape in its changing hues. Go to 
any public library, and learn who of its visitants draw 
most books from its shelves. You will find that among 
the poorer informed readers are the all-devouring read- 
ers. Those who really gain from reading are so busy 
making their former reading profitable, and reading 
over again what they have read before, that they 
have not the time to read much new material. 

“Learning is more profound 

When in few solid authors ’t may be found. 

A few good books, digested well, do feed 

The mind. Mauch, cloys; or doth ill-humors breed.” 
The man or the woman who can find time to read 
through a daily paper every day, and then to “keep 
up” with all the better current literature of the times, 
gives proof by that very ability of an inability to 
gain much knowledge—without a change in methods 
of séeking knowledge. 





THE DUTY OF BEING NARROW. 


A narrow man is not an attractive man. Human 
nature instinctively craves broadness. Our systems 
of education are so many plans by which to overcome 
the original narrowness of the boy’s mind, and to 
turn out well-rounded men. We aim at producing 
men with a margin,—men who are not limited by 
any sphere of thought or activity, but who are capa- 
ble of thinking and acting intelligently in any sphere. 
Why, then, talk of the duty of narrowness ? 

The Devil’s lie is never so potent as when it most 
nearly coincides with God’s truth. That temptation 
is most perilous which lies in the very line of right 
impulse and right acting. He was no mean master 
of strategy who first tempted man with the assurance, 
“Ye shall be as God, knowing the good and the 
evil.” To become as God is, to attain to perfect 
knowledge,—what more commendable motive could 
be given as the basis of human strivings? Yet it 
was this natural desire for completeness which gave 
the occasion for the introduction of death and ruin 
into man’s Paradise home. 

No, it is just because the desire for broadness and 
completeness is so natural that it is so perilous. 
When Aristotle set about framing a definition ot 
happiness, his best expression for it was this: “A 
perfect activity in a perfect life.” There is a phi- 
losophy which accepts this definition, and carries it 
out to its logical consequences. There are yi 
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the air, which tell us that a man’s highest duty and 
highest happiness are to be a whole man; and to be 
this, one must sound the lowest depths of his nature 
as well as soar to its highest heights. The full, wild 
freedom which recognizes no law outside of oneself, 
the passionate sweep from high to low and from low 
to high, the feverish grasping and the sated abhor- 
rence, the raptures, the torments, and the languors 
of living,—these are presented to us as the highest 
expression of human life. The deification of human 
nature is carried so far as to become an apotheosis of 
the baseness as well as of the nobility of man. The 
“lilies and languors of virtue” are sneeringly con- 
trasted with “the roses and raptures of vice.” 
Human nature, seated upon the throne of the 
Highest, utters the words of self-completeness : 


“TI take possession of man’s thought and deed, 
I care not how the sects may brawl ; 
I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 


Many who would shrink from seeking breadth and 
completeness in this extreme sense, are yet uncon- 
sciously working to this same goal. They are dis- 
contented with the narrow theory to which God has 
bound their lives; they would fain break out into 
free, uncontrolled action. Their favorite thought is 
embodied in the saying of Mephistopheles : 

“ All theory, dear friend, is gray ; 

Green grows life’s golden tree alway.” 
It seems to them so much a thing of course that one 
should have his own way, that their better reason 
can hardly persuade them that any desire of theirs 
ought to remain ungratified ; that the shaping of their 
lives should ‘not be in their own hands only. The 
child cries for the moon, and they laugh at its fool- 
ishness ; but all the while they themselves are striv- 
ing for things which God has placed as far beyond 
their reach as is the moon ; and this with an intensity, 
with a persistency of outcry, with a deafness to God’s 
teachings for them on that point, to which the case 
of the child affords no parallel. Theoretically, we 
all learned in our childhood that we could not have 
all that we wanted ; have we so learned it yet that 
we can quietly acquiesce in the rulings of God for 
our lives ? 

We run the risk of ruining our lives irretrievably, 
unless we recognize and accept the fact that God’s 
way of educating us is the narrow way. There are 
alluring paths in which God’s children must not walk. 
There are pleasures from which they must turn reso- 
lutely away. They must take up the cross and fol- 
low the Lord in the steep and narrow path upward. 
They are not called to fulfill the lower as well as the 
higher promptings of their nature, but to quench 
these,—not to make their lives complete in thought 
and sentiment and sense, but in very much to deny 
themselves. Even the Master, toward whom they 
look, pleased not himself, but emptied himse'f, and 
took the form of a submissive, self-abnegating ser- 
vant. 

It is God’s plan for us that we should become com- 
plete through the very incompleteness of our narrow 
lives. The one peril of our lives is that we shall 
become self-sufficient, and feel that we have no need 
of God. He who does not feel his own narrowness 
when tested by the divine standard, is apt to turn 
away from God’s ideal of perfection, and to strive 
toward the human ideal only. The narrow rounds 
of daily life are the rounds of the ladder which God 
has given us for climbing heavenward. If we turn 
from the upward stepping of that ladder, we are 
turning from the best which God has been able to 
prepare for us. 

However unnatural it may seem to us, duty often 
demands that we should cling to the narrow rather 
than to the broad, and this in cases where it might 
seem that the broad is not only innocent in itself, 
but is the actual gateway to a wider sphere of activity 
and usefulness. What though the wider field be open, 
are not called to it? If God has committed to 
keeping of some narrow trust, the doing 
, shall we leave our God-appointed 








task because some other labor is more pleasant to us? 
We have no law of God that will justify us in rest- 
lessly seeking greater duties and greater privileges, 
while the narrow duties are left undone, and the 
narrow privileges are cast scornfully aside, The task 
which lies before us, however slight it may seem in 
our own sight, and in that of others, is the only duty 
to which God calls us now, and that task should be 
cheerfully taken up and finished as for God. We 
may be convinced that we are capable of, and would 
be more profitably employed at just this moment, in 
ruling an empire; let us be thankful that God has 
not given us that great task, in which, after all, our 
strength might be strained ; but that he has limited 
us to the little one, for which we judge our strength 
and talent to be so overflowingly full. 

And if this narrow path of duty fails to bring us 
—in this life, at least—the happiness of which Aris- 
totle speaks, the perfect activity in a perfeet life, it 
brings us more ; it brings us the blessedness of Christ’s 
beatitudes,—the blessedness of the poor in spirit, and 
of those who faint for righteousness. If the crown 
of earthly completeness is denied to it, it shall not 
fail to be crowned with heavenly completeness. And 
even on earth, with all the constraint and all the 
monotony of quiet duty-doing, a peace goes with it 
that is unknown to those who seek the broader, 
unpermitted paths, and a sunshine which falls on no 
others than those who tread the narrow way. 


“OQ happy! yielding to the law 
Of these privations, richer in the main : 
While thankless thousands are oppressed and clogged 
By ease and leisure ; by the very wealth 
And pride of opportunity made poor. .. . 
For you the hours of labor do not flag ; 
For you each evening has its shining star, 
And every Sabbath-day its golden sun.” 
And as we see it to be for the present life, so. we 
know, by the assurance of God’s word, that it is for 
the life to come. The same duty of narrowness, the 
same shunning of unpermitted broadness, is called 
for in the higher spiritual sphere as in the lower 
walks of practical life. 
“ For wide is the gate, 
And broad is the way, 
That leadeth to destruction, . 
And many be they that enter in thereby : 


* For narrow is the gate, 
And straitened the way, 
That leadeth unto life, 
And few be they that find it.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


When a man has slipped on the sidewalk, he is tempted 
to turn back and see how it was that that thing happened. 
There is a grain of satisfaction to him in finding the 
identical bit of orange-peel or banana-skin which did 
it for him. And so it is when the laugh is turned on a 
man, or on one of his friends, by some comical slip in 
speech. He wants to go back and see how it happened; 
and then he would like to explain it to everybody who 
laughed. Here, for example, comes an Episcopal clergy- 
man with a letter of nearly ten full pages, trying to 
explain how it was that a Canadian Church of England 
minister made such a ludicrous blunder, as we recently 
reported, from the Toronto Globe, in saying that the 
acceptance of the International lesson system by Church 
of England Sunday-schools “would be placing their 
children under the teaching of men opposed to their 
church.” Our correspondent’s letter is quite too long for 
our publishing; moreover, it contains denominational 
claims and charges for which we have no place at any 
time. We give, however, an extended extract from it, as 
follows : 


Now, supposing the report to be correct, the assertion is, that 
the International series was prepared by men not of the Church 
of England. This, I presume, is true; and that, by ac spting 
that system—noé the lessons, but the system, or plan, o: which 
they are arranged—they would be placing their children 
under the teaching of men opposed to their church. Now, if 
this report be verbally correct (which I very much doubt, since 
it was the system which was objected to), the way of stating it 
was unfortunate, and would have been better put thus : “ Placing 
their children under a system of teaching different from that 
of the Episcopal Church,”—which would have been simply 
true, The system of the Church, and, I suppose, of at least 





three-quarters of Christendom, is a settled one of long stand- 
ing. It is to follow the events of Christ’s life chronologically 
as nearly as possible. . . . To such a mode of teaching it would 
seem to be impossible to raise an unprejudiced objection, while 
the use and benefit of such a plan is obvious. Now, in a sys- 
tem designed for general use—‘“‘ International ”— for no good 
reason to run counter to the settled system of the great majority 
of Christians; to do violence to the conscientious views of 
three-fourths of Christendom ; to ask the Episcopal Church 
throughout the world to ignore the fact of Christmas, to over- 
look the special periodical anniversaries of the crucifixion, the 
resurrection, the ascension, and the day of pentecost, does 
seem a want of Christian charity, if not to say courtesy. I 
understand it is an open secret that a distinguished divine of 
the Presbyterian Church, whose piety and learning are univer- 
sally acknowledged, made his co-operation with the work, to 
depend upon its ignoring of the system of the Episcopal 
Church. . 

Now as to the report itself, we took it as we found it 
in The Globe. The whole drift of the discussion seemed 
to indicate that this clergyman confounded the lessons 
with the various popular comments on them. We had no 
idea that he really supposed that the four evangelists 
were in open hostility to his branch of the Christian 
Church. We simply acted after the plan of a colored 
member of the Mississippi legisJature, in reconstruction 
days, who interrupted a hot debate with the pertinent 
appeal: “Mr. Speaker. I rise to a pint ob order. Dat 
gemlen yonder dunno what he’s talkin’ about.” But our 
correspondent further wants to reopen an old question 
that we have given many columns of space to within the 
past ten years; and he writes as if he were wholly un- 
familiar with ‘what has been said on both sides of that 
question. The arrangement of Church services is one 
thing. A plan of Bible study is another thing. When 
it was proposed to enter on a course of common and sys- 
tematic Bible study, the Sunday-school workers of the 
United States and Canada as gathered in council found 
four prominent methods of study proposed. One method 
was to study the Bible docirinally ; to take up in their 
logical order the fundamental doctrines of the evangelical 
churches. A second method was to make duties the basis 
of a plan of study ; taking up reverence, worship, Sabbath- 
keeping, obedience to parents, purity, temperance, and 
other duties in their due proportion of prominence. A 
third plan was that named by our correspondent as 
already in a measure provided for in “three-fourths ot 
Christendom,” by the order of Church services—the plan 
of a chronological harmony of the gospel story. These 
three plans had their zealous advocates; each plan in its 
place and turn. Buta fourth plan, of taking the Bible 
as a book, and studying it, Old Testament and New, in 
their relations and order, year by year, had, from the 
beginning, the decided preference of a very large ma- 
jority of all those who were interested in the move- 
ment, The “open secret” about “a distinguished 
divine of the Presbyterian Church” conditioning his 
co-operation with the plan on its “ignoring of the system 
of the Episcopal Church ” is ludicrous to those who are 
familiar with the overwhelming demand, from the start, 
and ever since, by the great body of Bible students who 
were moving in this thing, for the simple study of the Bible 
as a book. A distinguished Presbyterian divine, or an 
humble Methodist steward, or again a devoted Congrega- 
tionalist sexton, may have had his own preferences or 
prejudices on the subject, and have made them known or 
kept chem silent. He would have had about as much 
power against this great sweep of Christian sentiment in 
favor of the plan of study adopted, as a ten-year-old boy 
with a kitchen bellows would have had against the Iowa 
cyclone. As to the Christian charity and the Christian 
courtesy involved in this proposal to study the Bible as a 
book, our correspondent is entitled to his opinion, and 
we have given him an opportunity to express it. We 
hope that no one will outrage his feelings further by 
asking him to join in Bible study after this plan. But, 
surely, there are thousands of Church of England, and 
other Episcopalian, Bible students, in the Canadas, in 
Great Britain, and in the United States, who study the 
Bible according to this plan, without losing their interest 
in their own branch of the Church of Christ; and there 
are bishops and other clergymen of this Church who 
speak through the columns of The Sunday School Times 
freely and frequently, in conjunction with this plan of 
study ; and we have no idea that any one of these sup- 
poses he is violating any law of Christian charity or 
Christian courtesy by so doing. And just here we are 
moved to ask, Is it not unmistakably true, that an increase 
of interest in the religious observance of Christmas and 
Easter, outside of the liturgical churches, has been made 
within the nine years since the introduction of the Inter- 
national lessons, and as a result of their literature, to an 
extent far beyond the progress of any half-century before 
that time ? : 
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FORECAST. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Always when the roses bloom most brightly, 
Some sad heart is sure to presage blight ; 
Always when the breeze is kindliest blowing 
There are eyes that look out for a gale ; 

Always when the bosom’s lord sits lightly 
Comes some croaking proverb to affright, 

And in sweetest music grieving blindly 
Sits the shadow of a sorrow pale. 


Though to-day says not a word to sadden, 
Still to-morrow’s menace fills my ear. 
Less intent on this than that I hie me, 
Fearful, eager, all the worst to know, 
Missing that which might the moment gladden, 
For the prescience of a far-oft fear, 
Which again and yet again flits by me, 
Clouding all the sunshine as I go. 
There is manna for the day’s supplying, 
There are daily dews and daily balms, 
Yet I shrink and shudder to remember 
All the desert drought I yet may see. 
Past the green oasis fare I, sighing, 
Caring not to rest beneath the palms. 
All my May is darkened by December, 
All my laughter by the tears to be. 
Must my life go on thus to its closing ? 
Lord, hold fast this restless heart of mine ; 
Put thy arm about me when I shiver, 
Make me feel thy presence all the way. 
Hope and fear, and travail and reposing, 
All by thee are cared for, all are thine, 
Quick to help, sufficient to deliver 
Near in sun and shade, in night and day. 


THE CONTROLLING PRINCIPLE OF 
CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


BY PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


Of all the fine arts, Christian living is the finest. To 
success in any art it is not only essential that there be an 
artist’s soul and incessant practice resulting in skill, but 
it is indispensable that the artist accept the correct prin- 
ciple controlling the art in which he would achieve emi- 
nence. This binds together the artistic impulse and the 
technical skill. Now, in the art of Christian living, all 
this holds good. The artist’s soul must first exist. In 
other fields we call this a gi/t ; in this it is also a gift, but 
spiritual, that is, wrought by the Holy Spirit. The Bible 
calls it the “new heart.” Until one has this capacity, 
this artist’s soul, there is not even a basis for success in 
Christian living. 

But possessing this, more is essential than constant 
effort, persistent practice. If this endeavor is not in 
accordance with the proper principle, the highest success 
cannot be achieved. It is to be feared that many failures 
are required by some Christians, to teach them the falsity 
of their method. It ought not to be difficult to learn 
what the correct principle is. In any great art the con- 
trolling principle is always simple. Moreover, millions 
have achieved triumphs in this field, and art is eternal. 
Whatever new applications may be called for in this day, 
the motive and method of the Christian life must be the 
same now as in the past generations. It is as unphilo- 
sophical as it is unchristian to assume that the principle 
of Christian ethics can be altered, either on the one hand 
by any discoveries of physical science, or on the other by 
any alleged revelation to some so-called seer of to-day. 

Now the word of the Master and the experience of his 
people agree in announcing that faithfulness to the per- 
sonal Lord Jesus Christ is the controlling motive of the 
Christian life. Tbis governs its methods ; this constitutes 
the simple principle of the art which can be applied to 
its every detail of practice Skill and success will be 
measured, not by the amount of effort, but by the effort 
prompted by this motive. Whatever else may be the 
variable element, this is the constant one in Christian 
ethics. 

The gospel! records certainly present our Lord as teach- 
ing this ; and when this is established, there is little need 
of other proof. Those who have been studying one of the 
Gospels, verse by verse, during this year, have surely 
learned that, as the twelve were more fully trained, they 
caught the significance of the Lord’s phrase, “for my 
sake.” As the story goes on, it will be found that this 
thought becomes more and more prominent. Miracle 
and parable; Mary’s anointing and Peter’s denial; the 
midnight watch in Gethsemane, and the evening burial 
in the new sepulchre ; the revelation of the Easter morn- 
ing, and the final commission to make disciples of all the 
nations,—all these give emphasis to one idea, without 
which they would all be meaningless. Paul, the greatest 











of the apostolic preachers, must have known what the 
true principle was. Always and everywhere he proclaims 
the personal Christ ; and the thought of gratitude to him, 
devotion to his cause, is the living link which binds 
together the great theological statements of the apostle 
with the plain precepts always appended. The “ there- 
fore” he characteristically uees is false and foolish; on 
any other theory of Christian living. In fact, the lan- 
guage he uses about faith and works always has misled 
and always will mislead those who fail to get hold of this 
theory. By the same token it never can mislead one who 
knows, as a practical matter, that faithfulness to Christ 
is the highest Christian motive. We then believe what 
he says because he says it, do what he commands because 
he commands it, seeking to bring the whole life, in every 
detail, into sympathy with his life, prompted by personal 
gratitude to him, which at length learns to love him for 
his own sake. 

Every age of the Christian Church has recognized and 
confessed the validity of this principle, and the practical 
achievements of each age may be measured by the 
emphasis given to it. Even the most abstract statements 
of scriptural doctrine present this personal side of 
Christianity. The Westminster Larger Catechism, which 
is excessive in its logical analysis, is yet warm enough in 
its tone to treat of man’s redemption as “ union and com- 
munion with Christ in grace and glory.” The Puritanism 
it represents may have allowed a crust of austerity to 
disguise the true character of its noble life, may at times 
have enforced duty more by pressure of law than by the 
sweet constraint of love; but Puritanism, even in its 
sternest moods, was faithful unto death. Whatever mis- 
takes it made, it did nothing to lower itself to the level 
of those critics who make it the target of their puny 
sneers, as they sit “nursing in some delicious solitade 
their slothful loves and dainty sympathies.” For faithful- 
ness to Christ cannot be in any antagonism to definite 
and positive convictions as to the person and work of 
Christ. Such an assumption can result only from one- 
sided views, lack of mental perspective, or failure to 
grasp revealed truth in its vital relations. It is idle to 
talk of faithfulness to Christ when the historical Saviour 
is denied; when the ascended and exalted Lord is in 
thought dethroned ; or when what he did, while on earth, 
for men, is regarded as an accident or incident. Such 
errors rob men of the very Christ to whom their fidelity 
is due. Were all other proof of this assertion lacking, it 
could be justified by showing what an emasculated 
morality has always resulted from the decay of positive 
Christian beliefs. But the songs of the Church and the 
lives of the saints use all truth about Christ only to 
stimulate devotion to Obrist. To this key they are all 
set, and thus testify to the universal validity of this prin- 
ciple of Christian living. 

It will be noticed that this principle at once abolishes 
all those standards of character which are based upon 
what is incidental, and substitutes one that is not only 
universal, but eternal. Judged thus, faithful life is the 
only successful one. In measuring men as God measures 
them, we look away from what they own, from their 
advantages and opportunities,—from all those things 
which can have no field in the eternal world. Only 
thus does it appear that God is no respecter of persons ; 
only thus do we find room for the true equality of 
Christians. This measurement ignores class distinctions. 
It shovld put to silence all that dandyish talk about 
Philistinism, which our younger writers are borrowing 
from Matthew Arnold. The tendency to put intellectual, 
literary, or esthetic attainment above morality is simply 
heathenish ; and it can be successfully met in theory only 
by the reassertion of faithfulness to Christ as the con- 
trolling principle in Christian morality. Abstract ethics 
usually lack consistency, always lack force, and against 
the tendency in question afford no defense. The philoso- 
phy of the Good, as philosophy, can claim no superiority 
over the philosophy of the True and of the Beautiful. 
The latter will claim to be of equal value, especially 
when the notion of personality is counterfeited, or cari- 
catured, by spelling all three with capital letters. 

But in the heart that bows to Jesus Christ as sovereign, 
that aims first of all to be found faithful to him, the 
supremacy of the moral standard is fixed at once. This is 
needed now, to save us from a pride of culture, a conceit 
of wisdom, a worship of smartness, and, lower still, a 
namby-pamby theory: of life, which sets up its petty 
esthetic shibboleth as the test of excellence. In some 
parts of our country we have far more to fear from snob- 
bery, intellectual dandyism, and heartless sham refine- 
ment, than from so-called Philistinism. In our modern 
civilization, unchristian culture has only needed time to 
prove itself a Delilah, and Delilah is of all Philistines 


the most dangerous, Such a principle of living holds 





good everywhere. Its simplicity attests its universal 
adaptation, which is confirmed by every attempt to apply 
it to new circumstances, Abstract ethical principles 
often fail to furnish guidance in special exigencies, but 
there is no question of duty which may not be illumi- 
nated by a sense of responsibility to Jesus Christ. Our 
Christian actions, moreover, are thus lifted out of the 
mechanical ruts of perfunctory duty, and made parts of 
our real life. We are not then looking down to walk 
according tosome line chalked out for us, but looking away 
to the Author and Finisher of faith for the personal lead 
and guidance. The pressure of law, so irksome, so 
repressive in ita influence upon a free, unconscious life of 
holiness, is lost by degrees in the impulses of gratitude to 
the Master; and these in turn are exchanged for a faith- 
fulness that responds to what he is, even more than to 
what he has done for us. The upward look gives 
breadth to our views of right, as to our views of truth. 

It is easy to see how this principle strengthens the 
finer instincts of duty. Personal affection, loyal devo- 
tion, these have proven capable of giving lessons in liv- 
ing which neither philosopher nor jurist could teach. 
The feeblest intellects have caught from these feelings a 
nice sense of honor, a keen insight into tke heroic 
element in common life. 

For faithfulness gives to all right doing a nobler cast. 
It diminishes, if it does not abolish, the distinction 
between great and small occasions. Every moment cin 
be devoted to the Master ; every duty can be ennobled by 
his favor. Gentle George Herbert sang of this as the 
art of making “ drudgery divine,” and every great Chris- 
tian has shown how “he that is faithful in a very little 
is faithful also in much.” It is only thus that we can 
reconcile the idea] and the practical. Regarding Christ 
as king over every part of our lives, feeling that our 
every action can be in his service, and our humblest ser- 
vice for his glory, we can combine far more successfully 
than Raphael has done, the scene of glory on the Mount 
of Transfiguration with that of distress and sin at its 
foot. Instead of proposing, as Peter did, to build, in the 
place of privilege, tabernacles for our lazy, mystical enjoy- 
ment, we can carry the blessedness down to the help and 
healing of men. Thus, and thus only, can the heart be 
kept open ever heavenward, while the hands are ready 
and skilled for the hardest and the humblest service. The 
Christian soldier may be always in action, but he can 
ever be beside his Captain. 

This view of Christien morality will explain the ineffi- 
cacy of so much of the so-called “ practical” preaching 
and teaching. It fails, because it obscures the principle 
in the lifeless details. In other arts the successful teacher 
does not forever say: Do this, do that! He informs, he 
presents principles, he seeks to stimulate the gift of his 
pupils, he arouses interest and enthusiasm, if possible. 
But how often it happens that Christian duty is described 
at gréat length and in minute detail, enforced by vehe- 
ment exhortation, it may be, while not one word is 
uttered to enable the hearer or scholar to feel the pressure 
of the true motive for it all. Least successful of all will 
that instruction be, which, from personal doubt or willful 
indefiniteness of belief, fails to present the Lord as one 
who deserves our faithfulness. There is nothing more 
uppractical than moral advice without presentation of 
motives. Hence, preaching Christ always is the most 
effective method of making men better. 

This personal conception of morality needs to be em- 
phasized in our country at present. It opposes two preva- 
lent evil tendencies, as it has opposed every other evil 
tendency in the past. One of these results from the 
increase of corporations, and of positions in connection 
with them. “Corporations have no souls,” it issaid. As 
a matter of fact, those who deal with them and serve them 
are very liable to lose the sense of obligation which they 
would have toward a private employer. The matter is 
made worse by the business methods (if business it can 
be called) of those who control some of the largest of these 
corporations. These men aso fail to feel the responsi- 
bility to persons; they think of a company, of a mass of 
stockholders ; and a man who would scorn to pick the 
pocket of a poor widow can virtually steal from thousands 
equally helpless, comforting himself with the thought 
that he is dealing only with a corporation. Political 
economy, as has recently been shown, has no cure for 
this. But the principle of Christian living says to such : 
You are responsible, not mainly to a company, to the 
stockholders, to the public, but to an ever-living, ever- 
loving Lord Jesus Christ. A recognition of this principle 
might have prevented many defalcations, and it is certain 
that it would have forbidden the amassing of some colossal 
fortunes, 

Another evil tendency, akin to this, is that which sinks 
the responsibility of the individual in the masa of one’s 
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associates, surrendering conscience and right to a society, 
a trades -union, or a class in college. It is a curious fact 
that, when everybody claims the right to think for him- 
self, such a tendency should thrive. And by any theory 
of ethics apart from Christ, it is difficult to counteract 
such « tendency. 

Clearly enough, there is room here for the application 
and enforcement of the correct principle of Christian 
living. New questions will arise, but faithfulness to 
Ohrist will solve, for every believing soul, all the vexed 
problems of our complex modern civilization. It may 
not lead to what the world counts success; but cost what 
it may here, living thus is true success when eternity is 
reckoned in the account. For while we are ourselves the 
artists, in Christian living, in a yet fuller sense He is the 
artist and we are his workmanship. It is not to the 
uncertain results of purely human endeavor that our 
Master calls us. He sends his spirit, not only to help, 
but to lead us on, so that we build better than we know. 
We come freely into his methods; we are made to carry 
out his plan, This is the guarantee of an eternal suc- 
cess. What we become here is more important than 
what we seem to accomplish here, because the triumph 
of his skill is more important than that of ours. By this 
way of faithfulness he is testing and training us for a 
higher future with himself. Thus he links our work and 
his work, increases our capacity for enjoying him by the 
véry method which quickens and stimulates our highest 
energies. To live here a life of faithfulness to him is 
therefore of necessity an eternal success. Of all the arts, 
Christian living is the only one assured of eternal results. 





CHILDHOOD'S PART IN IOWA’S VICTORY. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 

President of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

“To the children of the state, whose hearts and songs 
were the sunshine that never left the banner of the amend- 
ment, let no one forget the fullest measure of gratitude.” 
This sentence is from the Iowa State Register, which, 
in circulation and influence, stands at the head of jour- 
nalism in that commonwealth, and is edited by Mr. 
Clarkson, a noble man and brilliant writer, whose utmost 
strength has been exerted ic: the success of prohibition, 
and whose paper has, by unanimous consent, done more 
to ensure the recent victory for temperance, than any 
other single force. Mr. Clarkson was himself a member 
of the Cadets of Temperance twenty years ago, and is a 
conspicuous illustration of results to be expected from 
honest hard work among the children. Perhaps there is 
no parallel, in the history of a great reform, to the efforts 
made for temperance education among the children of 
Towa for eight years past, and to the power exerted by 
them in securing the result by which the liquor traffic in 
that state was recently outlawed by a majority of over 
fifty thousand in seventy-five out of its ninety-nine coun- 
ties. 

As the Genius of temperance does not belong to that 
class in society who “ reap where they have not sown, and 
gathered where they have not strewn,” it will be instruc- 
tive to study the methods by which the children have 
become one grand “ cold-water army.” In the first place, 
the translation of Christian women out of the passive 
and into the active voice on this question, has had an 
immense influence on their little ones at home. I know 
of more than one mother in Iowa whose little boy would 
go two blocks out of his way rather than pass a saloon. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is perhaps 
stronger in that state than in any other; and the table- 
talk, the juvenile literature that comes into the homes, 
indeed, the whole atmosphere, is tinged with an influence 
that leads toward purity in the conduct of life, and away 
from “ fleshly lusts that war against the soul.” Then, in 
many localities, the Woman’ s Christian Temperance 
Union has suceeded in getting the Temperance Lesson 
Book of Dr, Benjamin Ward Richardson, and the Alcohol 
and Hygiene of Miss Julia Colman, into the public 
schools, where the effects of strong drink on the tissues 
of the body and the temper of the spirit, have been regu- 
larly taught. We have not yet succeeded in securing 
a legislative enactment by which the teaching of this 
branch is as obligatory as that of grammar and arith- 
metic, but expect to do so at the next session, petitions 
having been largely circulated to this end. Minnesota 
has the honor of being the first state to adopt such a law, 
and Iowa will doubtless be the second. 


But the “ good general,” as she is called, of the juvenile | 


temperance forces, is Mrs. M. F. Goode, a widow with 
children of her own, whose home is in Villesca, Iowa, but 
whose praise is on the lips of her great Band of Hope 
Army throughout the state. As superintendent of 
juvenile temperance work, this lady has done more 
than any other in our ranks slong this special line of 


duty. She is of just the nature most agreeable to child- 
hood,—strong, healthful, cheery, and loving-hearted, with 
such motherly ways that every boy and girl turns as 
instinctively to her as chickens to the mother hen. She 
has no “holy horror” in look or tone, but has a warm 
hand to lift with if anybody wants to climb, and a gift of 
making the climb itself attractive. She is the sort of 
person who can and does with impunity stop a crowd of 
boys emerging from a shooting-gallery, gathering them 
around her in the street as she makes a platform of the 
curbstone’s edge, and calling out: “Now, my young 


men, I wish every one of you that chews or smokes | 


tobacco would just lift up your hand.” On the occasion 
of which I write, among twenty boys, fifteen lifted their 
hands, and all were under sixteen years of age. 

Mrs. Goode has organized the Band of Hope through- 
out the state, in which the reasonableness of total absti- 
nence is taught by lessons, experiments, and blackboard 
illustrations. The children’s reading is largely super- 
vised in the interest of temperance as opposed to the 
Jesse James pictorials, and the triple pledge (against 
intoxicating liquors, tobacco and swearing) intelligently 
made. 

Added to these instrumentalities, are two others of 
paramount importance. The ministers of Iowa preach 
against the making and the use of intoxicating liquors as 
a drink, with almost concurrent testimony and power, 
while the Sunday-school is earnest, clear, and systematic 
in its teaching. The Quarterly Temperance Lesson and 
Exercises have been generally introduced, and meet the 
hearty approbation of the people. The recent Sunday- 
School convention at Waterloo was a real temperance 
jubilee. All our leading speakers were invited, and 
among those present to whom time was given were Mrs, 
J. Ellem Foster, the leading exponent of temperance 
reform in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Towa; Oolonel George W. Bain, the Southern orator; Mrs. 
M. J. Aldrich, a Presbyterian lady of Cedar Rapids, who 
gives constant and most efficient service to the cause; and 
Mrs. A. M. Palmer, our state evangelist. 

Let me conclude with a few incidents of the memorable 
day (June 27) when the people of Iowa voted so to amend 
their constitution as forever to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, including wine, beer, and 
ale, as a drink. 

Mrs. Goode had issued “ Military Order No. —” to her 
Band of Hope; namely, that, “at 9A. M., they should 
meet at an appointed rendezvous, wearing their badges, 
and carrying flags and banners, and should march 
through the streets with a band of music at the head of 
their battalion, singing, near the polls, their cold water 
songs, giving three cheers for the amendment, and return- 
ing in good order to the starting-place.” These young 
folks were not raw recruits,—many a time had they 
marched before. They were not ignorant of the import 
ofthisday. “ The Constitutional Amendment Catechism” 
had been so carefully studied at their regular meetings, 
that little people, eight years old, knew the difference 
between constitutional and statutory law—and the reasons 
of superiority in the first. They knew the facts and 
figures—having them illustrated by diagrams and pictures. 
“ How much grain is used in our breweries?” ‘ What 
is Iowa’s annual drink bill?” ‘“ What proportion of our 
taxes, crime, pauperism, lunacy, comes of strong drink in 
our state ?” 

These and a score of such subjects had been thoroughly 
set forth in the Socratic method, and few voters were 
better informed than these boys and girls. They had 
also been urged to repeat all this at home, and to plead 
with fathers and brothers to vote aright. With a woman’s 
tact, Mrs, Goode had told them that at present the theory 
of our government is, that the father represents “the 
people” in his home, and that is why we say “we, the 
people of Iowa” will vote on these great public questions 
and decide them. So she urged the children to get papa 
to take the census in his own home, and go to the polls 
to represent not himself only, but Ais constituency. 

Tt is well known in Iowa that the children did a vast 
amount of delightful and most effective electioneering at 
their own home hearths; and on the final day barefooted 
urchins went timidly up to well-dressed business men, and 
said; “ Please, sir, won’t you vote for my mother and me?— 
my father is a drunkard.” Little boys marched up and 
down through the crowd of voters with banners wreathed 
in evergreen, whereon, in fieecy white letters, cut from 
cotton batting, were the words, “ Please vote for the 
home,” or “ Tremble, King Alcohol, we shall grow up,” 
or “Our guns are ballots, our bullets are ideas.” Little 
girls went out two by two, with baskets heaped with 
button-hole bouquets, and while, at a little distance, fond 
motherly eyes watched their proceedings, they said to 





voters; “ Won’t you put in a ballot, sir, for the amend- 


ment?” And if they said they had, or would, the little 
fingers handed up a dewy bunch of flowers. I gained 
new hope for poor humanity as I saw rough men care- 
fully pinning childhood’s sweet gift of “ posies” on their 
checked shirts; Germans and Swedes fastening a sprig 
of mignonette in their old hat-bands; and colored men, 
with gleaming ivories, tying a full-blown rose to the only 
button left upon a threadbare coat, and saying, “ Yes, 
honey, dis chile is fur de ’men’ment every time.” 

In one of the river towns, the mayor brought in a 
blogted German beer-drinker to vote the “ whiskey 
ticket,” when the German’s children, fresh from the Band 
of Hope procession, hurried forward, the little girl 
throwing her arms around her father’s neck, and saying, 
with tears, “ Papa, please vote for us at home,” and the 
boy, who was a cripple, taking him by the hand, with 
the same plea. “Ach, mein Gott, dis vas too much!” 
exclaimed the German, breaking away from the man who 
had counted on him, and going up to the ballot-box with 
the vote his little daughter gave him, while she held one 
hand, and the lame boy hobbled on the other side as 
guardian. Not an eye that looked upon the group could 
see it clearly because of tears. “A touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” = 

Truly “a little childshall lead them.” Truly that little 
child is “the fortress of the future,” standing away out 
on the frontier of time. Let us furnish the fortress with 
provisions, weapons, ammunition, and eager hearts shall 
“ hold the fort” when we grow weary. God bless 

“ The little soldiers newly mustered in.” 


TACT IN THE TEACHER. 
BY MARGARET COMPTON. 


The quotation, “Talent is something, tact is every- 
thing,” seems almost too hackneyed to be introduced 
into a modern essay; yet no phrase in the language 
expresses a truth more tersely, and, for that reason, causes 
it to cling the more tenaciously to our memories. 

Tact is an important element of success in any calling, 
but to a teacher it is indispensable. Some fortunate 
individuals are born with it, which has given rise to the 
mistaken notion that like genius it is beyond the reach 
of those who do not possess it as a birthright. 

Thinking that suavity of manner is incompatible 
with sincerity, many otherwise good people cultivate 
bluntness and boast of its acquirement ; whereas, if they 
would only take the same trouble to acquire tact, they 
would find life much more pleasant, and the amount of 
good they could do nearly doubled. If one of these 
persons had been addressed by the young man who had 
kept all the commandments from his youth up, no 
chronicler would have recorded the look of divine love 
such as Jesus cast upon him. No, our blunt friend 
would have stared him out of countenance, and said, 
“ That doesn’t make any difference.” 

Those who read the speeches of St. Paul carefully will 
find that he was a diplomatist of marvelous tact. When 
with the Romans he boasted of his citizenship, when with 
the Jews he proudly acknowledged himself a Jew, when 
in Athens he won the attewiion of his hearers by telling 
them that he had noticed one of their most beautiful 
altars—that to the Unknown God, He was a living illus- 
tration of the precept, “‘ Be ye wise as serpents and harm- 
leas as doves,” “ All things to all men” meant with him 
not hypocrisy, but tact. Mark, also, how careful he was 
of the opinions of others when he followed a trade, lest 
some might find fault with him concerning his mode of 
getting a living. Our blunt friend would have said, 
“Let them think what they like, I know I am doing 
right, so I don’t care.” 

To bring the lesson directly home to ourselves is the 
trouble. Look at two teachers in our Sunday-school. 
One is beloved, idolized, by her scholars. You see them 
sitting as close to her as they can get, quarreling, very 
likely, for the seat next to her; and more than once in 
every session a little arm creeps shyly about her, around 
her neck, maybe. 

Watch the class next to this. Between teacher and 
scholars there is “a great gulf fixed.” You know she is 
good and kind and earnest in her work, and she thinks 
she has tried her best to win the children’s love. She 
watches her neighbor, and wishes she had Miss —— 
knack of getting along with the little ones. She has 
never noticed that the teacher she envies greets the 
children heartily when they come in, that she helps them 
to loosen their jackets, that she takes off the wraps that 
ought to be removed, and that she is very particular to 
notice the new muff or the new fan, and to praise it, laying 
it aside carefully ‘‘ where it won’t get hurt,” if necessary. 

Oar friend has never thought of.that. Her scholars 








would sit with a pin pricking them half the session, rather 
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than ask her to slip her daintily gloved finger inside 
their collar to remove it. Her neighbor takes off her 
gloves, though her hands are not particularly beautiful, 
and she has no rings to display. A child is afraid to 
touch a tightly fitting kid, but it delights in fondling the 
hand of one it loves, 

This unconventional teacher has friends without num- 
ber in the school. Her neighbor lets her class pass the 
moment that the signal is given, and follows them with 
a stately tread and eyes fixed on vacancy or the black- 
board. She says the teachers are so unsociable, no one 
ever speaks to her. 

Now, we are willing to make allowance for difference 
in temperament, but we maintain from our own experi- 
ence and observation that it is possible for the most 
timid disposition to receive advances, and it is the duty 
of every Sunday-school ‘teacher to make such advances 
to the children. It is her duty to study their comfort, it 
is her duty to know about them personally, and it is her 
duty to leave no means untried to win their love. Every 
one can do this. 

Tact in teaching is far more difficult; but after you 
have tried the other, it will be easier. The great educa- 
tional cry of to-day is, “ Proceed from the known to the 
unknown.” It is the ground-plan of all our lesson helps. 
We might add, for Sunday-school teachers, “ Proceed 
from some point which interests the child to the great 
subject which interests you. 

“T hate that man,” said a boy to his teacher, mean- 
ing the pastor of the mission school. “He came into 
my father’s store, and said as he was goin’ straight to the 
bad place ’cause he sells lager beer; an’ my father told 
him to get out an’ not to come round there no more.” 

That teacher called upon the same man, who told her, 
with tears in his eyes, of his little girl in heaven, and 
was choked with sobs when he told how she said she 
hoped he would meet her there, and promised to go to 
church to learn the way. 

The subject is old, but so are all great lessons of human 
nature.. The serpent displayed tact in the Garden of 
Eden ; the enemies of Christianity in no way despise it 
at thisday. As Palestrina said of music, “ It is too noble 
a thing to be left to Satan.” Let us fight the powers of 
darkness with the best weapons we can procure, even if 
those weapons have to be wrested from theit own grimy 
hands. And “if any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all men liberally.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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MY TWO TRIOS. newt 


BY LILIAN F, WELLS. 


What a feeling of life and gladness the first really 
warm April morning gives us! There is something in 
the very air that sings, “Spring has really come!” It 
was just such a feeling that came into my heart on just 
such a warm, bright April morning a few years ago, when 
I opened my window, leaned out, and took a good, deep 
breath of the warm, sweet air. 

Just as | was drawing my head in again I saw some- 
thing that interested me very much. The next house 
had been vacant all winter. It is a pretty house, even 
for West Philadelphia. It is built of gray stone, with a 
wide piazza in front, and deep bay-windows on the sides. 
In summer it is half hidden in honeysuckle and climbing 
roses. The yard is very large, and has great trees, flower- 
ing shrubs, beds of flowers, and a splashing fountain in it. 

I hadn’t enjoyed looking from my west window at all 
that winter, for I couldn’t bear to see the house so shut 
up and lonely. So you may imagine how pleased I was, 
as I leaned out of my window that morning, to see two 
men go in at the gate with spades and hoes and rakes, 
and begin cleaning away leaves and dead twigs from the 
grass and flower-beds. I was sure some one must be 
coming to live there, and I soon found I was not mis- 
taken. Before noon loads of furniture began to arrive. 
The doors and windows were opened, and the place began 
to look’ quite cheerful again. 

The preparations went on for several days, and I kept 
close watch on everything that was done. I watched 
every wagon that stopped there, and everybody that went 
in, for I was very curious to learn who our new neighbors 
were to be. They came at last just as we were sitting 
down to supper one pleasant afternoon. I sat where I 
could see them getting out of the carriage, and hot biscuits 
and honey entirely lost their interest to me till the five 
people, large and small, had gone into the house. 

A tall, pleasant-looking gentleman stepped out of the 
carriage first, then lifted out a sweet-faced lady who, I 





rightly guessed, was his wife. Then a boy of seven or 
eight sprang out; next came a little girl about two years 
older; and last of all a little five-year-old boy in kilts. 

I love children dearly, and am never happier than 
when I am with them. So I didn’t wait long before 
making the acquaintance of those next door. Before a 
week was gone we were firm friends. They called me 
“ Aunty,” and I called them my trio. Their names were 
Jessie, Fred and Owen Eastman,—though little Owen, the 
youngest, was generally called Ownie. Jessie was a 
quiet, sweet little girl, in spite of her having had few 
other playmates beside her brothers. She was pretty, too. 
She had long brown curls and bright brown eyes, and a 
sweet little mouth that looked just as if it was made to 
kiss and be kissed. What was better than all that, she 
really wanted to be good, and tried hard to be so 
always. ' 

I thought Fred was the nicest boy of his age I had ever 
seen. He had curly black hair and very dark eyes, and 
was almost as brown as Jim, the little colored boy who 
does errands forme. He was as fond of noise and fun 
and mischief as any boy I know, but he was as polite as I 
think a boy of eight years old could be. 

Dear little Ownie made me think of one of my 
mother’s light dumplings ; he was so plump and round, 
His hair was as yellow and fluffy as corn-silk, his eyes 
were as blue as the sky, and always dancing with happi- 
ness or mischief. 

One morning, when I had known them a month or so, 
it was rainy, and I had invited them to come over and stay 
with me awhile. They had been very much interested 
in a large picture scrap-book ; but after they had looked 
it through very slowly, “to make it last,” as Fred said, 
Ownie came over to me, and, leaning on my knee, put 
one dimpled hand on my cheek in a coaxing way of 
his own, and said, “ Aunty, I'd like to hear a story. I 
love stories. Don’t you love to tell ’em?” 

“ Oh yes, aunty! do tell us a story; please do!” cried 
the other two. 

I thought a minute, and then said, “ Very well, my 
trio; I think [ll tell you about another trio I know. 
Shall 1?” 

“Oh yes! Do, do!” they all answered together. 

“ Well, then, they are three little children, a sister and 
two brothers, just as you are. Their names are Annie, 
and Tommy, and Joe; and they are pretty good chil- 
dren. But they don’t live in a beautiful house, with a 
large yard to play in, with trees and flowers all around, 
and perhaps they don’t even know what a fountain is. 
They live in a big brick block away down town, 
where a great many other poor people live. They only 
have one room, and they cook and eat and sleep there. 
Their father is dead, and their mother washes and irons 
clothes for rich people. They don’t wear warm, pretty 
clothes like yours, and their very best ones are all faded 
and thin ; though their mother tries to keep them clean. 
Annie is just a little older than you are, Jessie; Tommy 
is about a year younger than you, Fred.—and I know 
you'll be very sorry for him, for he is blind. He can’t 
even tell light from darkness. Little Joe is almost five 
years old, Ownie ; but he isn’t near as tall as you are, and 
his little hands aren’t plump and dimpled, but so thin 
that I can’t bear to see them. This poor little trio don’t 
have very much fun, and I’m afraid they don’t even have 
enough to eat sometimes.” 

“© aunty! it’s just awful!” Fred exclaimed, while 
Jessie took a tiny pocket handkerchief and wiped her eyes. 

“ Mayn’t I give ’em my dinner, and my green cart, 
and my red balloon?” cried Ownie, eagerly. 

“T wish we could give ’em something to make ’em a 
little comf’tabler, aunty,” said Fred. 

“Maybe you can,” I answered. “I am sure they 
would think some of your old clothes very nice indeed.” 

“ Let’s go tell mamma about ’em,” cried Fred. “She 
always tells us the best thing to do.” 

I had scarcely finished my breakfast the next morning, 
when the trio came in. 

“O aunty, we’ve got such a lovely plan!” cried Jessie. 

“ We read it in the Bible,” added Fred. 

“ Tt’s’bout leadin’ lame folks to supper with a halter,” 
said Ownie. 

Fred shouted “A halter! oh, oh, a halter!” and 
danced about the room clapping his hands and laughing. 
I suspected what the joke was, and, calling Ownie to me, 
I gave him a lump of sugar. 

Fred quieted down very soon, and I asked Jessie to 
tell me all about it. 

“Why, aunty, in our Bible lesson this morning, we 
read where Jesus told the man not to invite rich folks to 
dinner, but ‘the lame and the maimed, the halt and 
the blind,’ you know, and we thought it would just be 
lovely if we could invite your other trio to come and see 





us some day, and make ’em have a real good time. We 
asked mamma, and she said we could, if you were sure 
they weren’t bad children, and we wouldn’t get any sick- 
ness,—small-pox, or anything like that.” 

“Tl speak to your mamma about that,” said I. “ But, 


my dears, I should like to have some of the good time _ 


too. Would you be willing to let me have them come to 
my house, and you come and help me entertain them?” 

They concluded that that would do just as well, and 
we agreed to have the children come the following after- 
noon. I went down town that very morning to give the 
invitation. I found the poor little things shut up in the 
close, hot room where their mother, Mrs. Dilly, was 
washing. They looked so pale and thin that it made my 
heart ache to see them, and I could not help contrasting 
them with my other trio, so healthy and comfortable, 

The next afternoon was a very pleasant one, and the 
ride over to West Philadelphia in the softly cushioned 
carriage was one of wonder and delight to the poor little 
ones who knew so little of comfort, much less of pleasure. 
Their little pinched faces fairly beamed with happiness. 

Jessie, Fred, and Ownie were waiting for us; and each 
took a hand of one of the little guests, and followed me 
up-stairs, to the room I had arranged for them. 

Such an afternoon as they had! My little neighbors 
had brought over all their prettiest playthings, even to 
Fred’s handsome rocking-horse, The little Dillys were 
very shy at first, and seemed not to know what to say or 
do. The others soon set them at their ease, though, and 
they were all as happy as birds. I shall never forget the 
pretty picture they made, fir every face, even blind 
Tommy’s, was as bright as the spring sunshine. 

I can’t begin to tell all they did, but I am sure that six 
children never passed a happier afternoon. We had 
supper at five, and it would have done any one good to 
see how both the trios enjoyed it. Never in their for- 
lorn little lives had Annie and Tommy and Joe, seen 
such a supper. I had taken great pleasure in preparing 
for it,—making tiny tea: biscuits, tarts, little round frosted 
cakes, and gingerbread men and animals. A basket of 
oranges, bananas, and figs stood at one end of the table, 
and a dish of nuts and candies at the other. Five pairs 
of eyes opened very wide when the two trios came into 
the dining-room, for I had kept my preparations a pro- 
found secret. I had to go into the next room for a 
moment, just after they were seated atthe table. Just 
as I started to come back, I heard Jessie say, 

“ Fred, will you ask a blessing ? ” 

They all bowed their heads, and Fred said reverently : 
“ Our Father, we thank thee very much for this supper. 
Please forgive all the naughty things we’ve done, and 
make us good. For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

“ Now, before we touch a thing, let’s tell Tommy all 
about it,” said Jessie. 

So they did, and the little fellow’s face was a study as 
one after another of the good things was described. As 
I looked and listened, I thought to myself, “ Even if 
having them here had been any trouble, I should have 
felt paid a hundred times over.” 

Soon after supper I took the little Dillys home again, 
with a big bundle of clothes, and a basket of goodies, and 
the promise of another visit and a ride in the Park by 
and by. 

The next morning Fred said to me, 

“T tell you, aunty, I never had a splendider time in 
my life. But I don’t feel satisfied yet. Oan’t we do 
something to make ’em sfay comf’table, you know?” 

“ Perhaps so, Fred. We'll try.” 

We did try, aad this is whateame of it. Mr. Eastman 
bought a small house on one of the side streets, not very 
far from us, and rented it to Mrs. Dilly at a low rate. 
She had been left a widow a few years before, and had 
done her best “ to keep a roof. over her children’s heads, 
and bread in their mouths,” as she said. But it had been 
a hard struggle, and she was almost ready to give up in 
despair. But now, in her five-roomed house, with plenty 
of work to do, she grew bright and cheerful again. 
Tommy was sent to the asylum for the blind, and soon 
proved himself an apt pupil. Annie and Joe went to 
school, and with plenty of food and playing out of doors, 
soon grew plump and rosy. 

Jessie, Fred, and Ownie took a lesson that day in the 
happiness of making others happy; and they haven’t 
forgotten it yet. They have learned to be kind to all poor 
children, and have found ways to make many a neglected 
little soul happy. 

Let me tell you, boys and girls, it isn’t having yourown 
way, or getting everything you want, that will make you 
happy. I know this from my own experience. If 
you want to be happy all the time, be always trying 
to make somebody else happy. This isa rule tuat never 
fails, If you don’t believe it, try it and see. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1882. 
1, July 2.—A Lesson on Home...... .-Mark 10: 1-16 
2. July 9.—The Rich Young Man............--c0000s---000+ Mark 10: 17-81 
%. July 16 —Suffering and Service ....,.....-...-.--+ --:Mark 10: 32-46 


4, July 2&.—Blind Bartimeus....... 
5. July #%.—The Triumphal Entry ........ 


6. August 6.—The Fruitiess 






«-.-Mark 10 : 46-52 
eovee Mark 11: 1-11 
BECO .ccccrcdcccoce Mark 11: 12-22 





7. August 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness....................- Mark 11: 24-33 
8. August 20.—The W.cked Husband «-Mark 12: 1-12 
9. August 27 —Pharisees and Sadducees Silenced.......... Mark 12: 13-27 
10, September 8.—Love to God and Mea.............-----+- Mark 12: 23-44 
11. September 10,—Calamities Foretold................---+--« Mark 13: 1-20 
12. September 17.—Watchfulness Eujoined..............---- Mark 13: 21-37 


18. September 24.—Review. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 6, 1882. 
TitLe: THE FRUITLESS TREE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 11: 12-28.) 


COMMON VERSION, 
12, And on the morrow, when 


they were come from Bethany, | 


he was hungry : 

18. And seeing a fig tree afar off 
having leaves, he came, if haply 
he might find any thing thereon : 
and when he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves; for the time 
of figs was not yet. 

14. And Jesus answered and 
said unto it, No man eat fruit of 


thee hereafter for ever. And his | 


disciples heard it. 
15. And they come to Jerusa- 


. lem; and Jesus went injo the 


temple, and began to cast out 
them that sold and bought in the 
temple, and overthrew the tables 
of the money changers, and the 
seats of them that sold doves ; 

16, And would not suffer that 
any man should carry any vessel | 
through the temple. 

17. And he taught, saying unto 
them, Is it not written, My house 
shall be called of all nations the 
house of prayer? but ye have 
made it a den of thieves. 

18. And the scribes and chief 
priests heard é, and sought how 
they might destroy him ;: for they 
feared him, because all the peo- 
ple was astonished at his doctrine. 

19. And when even was come, 
he went out of the city. 

20. And in the morning, as they 
passed by, they saw the fig tree 
dried up from the roots. 

21. And Peter calling to re- 
membrance saith unto him, Mas- 
ter, behold, the fig tree which 
thou cursedst is withered away. 

22, And Jesus answering saith 
unto them, Have faith in God. 

28. For verily I say unto you, 
That whosoever shall say unto 


this mountain, Be thou removed, | 
and be thou cast into the sea; and | 
shall not doubt in his heart, but | 
shall believe that those things | 


which he saith shall come to 
pass ; he shall have whatsoever 
he saith. 


REVISED VERSION. 


|12 And on the morrow, when 
they were come out from Beth- 
18 any, he hungered. And seeing 
a fig tree afar off having leaves, 
he came, if haply he might 
find anything thereon: and 
when he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves; for it was 


answered and said unto it, No 

man eat fruit from thee hence- 

forward for ever. And his dis- 
| giples heard it. 

16 And they come to Jerusalem: 
and he entered into the tem- 
ple, and began to cast out them 
that sold and them that bought 
in the temple, and overthrew 
the tables of the money-chang- 
ers, and the seats of them that 

16 sold the doves; and he would 

| not suffer that any man should 

earry a vessel through the tem- 

'17 ple. And he taught, and seid 
unto them, Is it not written, 
My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all nations? 
but ye have made it a den of 

18 robbers. And the chief priests 
and the scribes heard it, and 
sought how they might destroy 
him: for they feared him, for 
all the multitude was aston- 
ished at his teaching. 

19 And'every evening * he went 
forth out of the city. 

20 And as they passed by in the 
morning, they saw the fig tree 
withered away from the roots. 

21 And Peter calling to remem- 
brance saith unto him, Rabbi, 
behold, the fig tree which thou 
cursedst is withered away. 

22 And Jesus answering saith unto 
them, Have faith in God. 

23 Verily I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou taken up 
and cast into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that what he 
saith cometh to pass; he shall 
have it. 

1Gr. whenever evening came. 


|@S8ome ancient authorities read 
| they. 











LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


The Servants and the Foes of Jesus. 


Lausson TOPIC: The Authority of Christ Exercised. 


1. Leaf and Fruit, v. 12-14. 
Lausson OUTLINE: 2. Traffic and Worship, v. 16-19. 
3. Power and Faith, v. 20-23. 


Goipen Text: Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 


much fruit.—John 15 : 8. 


Darty Home Reaprines: 


M.—Isa. 40: 1-17. Christ's right to rule. 

T. —Isa. 50: 1-11. Christ's right to rebuke. 
W.—Matt, 12:1-9. Christ’s right in the temple. 
T, —Eph. 1: 1-23. Christ's right over all things. 
Ff, —John 2: 12-25, Christ’s right exercised. 

$. —Col. 1: 1-28. Christ's right to power. 

$. —Rev. 21: 10-27. Christ and the temple above. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, LEAF AND FRUIT, 


1. The Saviour’e Need : 


When they were come out from Bethany, he hungered. 


When he bed 


days... heafterwards mppeyed (Mott, 4:8). 
Baling wearigd with hisJourte; int thus by the w tone 4:8) , 
e unto 


his brethren (Heb. 2 : 17). 


14 not the season of figs. And he = 


ii. The False Hope :. 
1, The Profession. 
Seeing a fig-tree afar off, having leaves, he came. 
Behold a three years I come seeking fruit (Luke 13 : 9). 
Herein is my Father Gerited. that ye bear much aus te n 15: 3). 
Being filled with the fruits of righteousness (Phil. 1 
2. The Fact. 
He found nothing but leaves. . . not the season of figs. 
He looked for judgment, bat behold oppression ( Gen, 5 5: 
in ss _—  requite the Lord, O foolish ‘people? an hy, ig} 
at he might receive . . : ts (Mark 12: 2). 
m4 an Merited Curse : 
Said unto it, No man eat frwit of thee henceforward. 
I will lay it waste ; it shall not be pruned nor digged (Is er 5: 6). 
Now is the axe laid unto the root of the trees (M 
Ifit beareth thorns. . . it isrejected, and nigh untoa a Heb. 6:8). 


1. The Saviour po 8 for fruit oe a disc we ee 
2. Not every one who professes to be an is a fruit-bearing 


Christian. 

8. It is easier to bear leaves than to bear fruit. 

4 How mont times must the Saviour be disappointed! The leaf- 
bearers still far outnumber the fruit army 
With many it is never “ the season of figs” 

& Farag who do not bear fruit ultimately ‘a the power to bear 


7. Those who do not bear fruit ultimately will feel the withering 
force of the divine curse. 


II, TRAFFIC AND WORSHIP. 


|. Purifying the Temple. 

Cast out them that sold and them that bought in the temple. 
Made a scourge of cords, and cast all out of the temple (John 2: 14). 
The songs of the temple shall be howlings in that day (Amos 8 : 8). 
ane Lord, whom yeseek, shall suddenly come to his temple (Mal. 3: 1). 

greater than the temple is here (Matt. 12 : 6). 


il. yp etn the Temple : 
A house of prayer .. . but ye have made it a den of thieves. 
Mine oun | shall be called ‘a boces of pore ae “2 People (Isa. 56 : 7). 
this . become a den of robbers? 
Supposing th that ‘godliness is a way of gain (1 ‘on $: 3). 


Wl. Plotting in the Temple : 
Chief priests . . . sought how they might destroy him. 
senate how they might take him with subtilty (Mark 14: 1). 
one of i ple pat to destroy him (Luke 9: ‘ae 
ey took him for a prophet (Matt. 21 : 
1, The neg ‘a best characterized asa house of sae we all 


ples. 
2. The yenureh = rostituted that gives itself over to fairs, lotteries, 
and buyin mee within its walls. 
8 The chu that loses its character as a house of prayer soon 
mes a den of thieves. 
4. The church that loses its character as a house of prayer is sure 
even to plot against the Master. 


Ill. ROWER AND FAITH, 


1. The Evidence of Power : 
They saw the fig-tree withered away from its roots. 


How did the fig-tree ee wither — oa 21 : 20). 

His remembrauce shall perish from earth (Job 18: 17 j. 

He shall also blow upon them, and they shall Wither (Isa. 40 24). 
Because they had no root, they withered away (Matt. 13: 6). 


ll, The Word of Power Remembered : 
Behold, the fig-tree which thou cursedst is withered away. 


The curse of the Lord is in the habitation of Say wicked ve 4g 3: 83). 
Depart from me, RY cursed, into the eternal fire (Matt. 25 : 41). 
If a man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema (1 Cor, 16: 22). 


il. The Source of Power : 
Have faith in God. . . . Believe . . . shall have it. 


All things are possible to him that believeth (Mark 9 : 
Ask Whamanver 70 will, and it a be done (John 15: 
If ye have faith sy a grain of mustard seed (Matt. 17 : joy’ 


1. The curse of the Saviour, where once it is pronounced, will be 
yy: avi the barren fi is 

curse of the Saviour upon the tree is a warning 

to fruitiess Christians. $i *, 
6, She Sees of Cis eure of the Saviour is used by him to tench & 
4. Pau Faptowe of yh -y thre disotpl if th ould accom 
e es ey Ww plish great 

results for the Master. . 

6. It does not take great faith to remove a mountain, but faith 
a grain of mustard 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


UNFRUITFULNESS, 
1. Fruitfuiness Required : 


Good fruit from good trees (Matt. 7: 16). 

From the servants of God unto sanctification (Rom. 6: 22). 

From Christians — God (Ro: : 4). 

In due season (Psa. 1 : 8). 

In old age (Psa. 84: q: 92 : 12-14). 

As a result of God's care (Isa. 5:4; Hos. 14:5; Matt. 13:12; John 


by aaa —_—— — 15:5; Phil. 1:11; Col. 1:10; 2:6). 
By the Spirit Sat. 1: 
1. 1:6; Phil. 4: ai7; Jas. 3: 17). 


Fhe chamsaine ( (Heb. 12: 
2. Unfruitiuiness 
1. What it is. 
Bringing Hy bet fruit unto self (Hos. 10: 
Not bri good fruit = 8: ib). 
Not ete at Pie (John 
2. How Punished. 
God will render according to works Ere. 24: a 


Unfruitful trees cut down (Matt. ; Luke 8: 
ee of Coe taken awa (Gini i: 48). 
Unprofitable it cast ou 30). 
Every unfra branch hea away (John 15: 2). 


3. How Illustrated. 
Parable of the vineyard (Isa. 5: oi 
Parable of the talents (Matt. 25: 14 “~v 
Parable of the wicked usbandmen 12: 1-12). 
Parable of the pound y= 19 
Parable of the foeven tree (Luke 18: 6-9). 











LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvEnts.—None. 

PLacks.— Bethany. This was a village on the eastern slope 
of Mount Olivet, from one and a half totwo miles (“ fifteen fur- 
longs”’) east of Jerusalem. Now it goes bythe name of Ei- 
Azsiriyeh, or “ place of Lazarus.” A church stands over the 
reputed tomb of Lazarus. T'he ‘emple.— Of course, teachers gen- 
erally know that the temple of Christ’s time was the third one 
that had been erected on Mount Moriah. The first one, built by 
Solomon, B. C, 1005, was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. 
584. The second was erected by Zerubbabel some seventy years 
afterwards. This, though not so magnificent as the first, was 





about one-third larger. It lacked the ark of the covenant, 





for that had been destroyed by fire, or carried away, upon the 
destruction of the first temple. The third was rather a com- 
plete repairing and refashioning of the second temple, under- 
taken, to placate the Jews, by Herod the Great. It had one 
conrt, the Court of the Gentiles, which did not exist in either 
of its predecessors. It was out of this court that the traders 
were driven. 

Prrsons.—Jesus ; the disciples, with Peter, as usual, in 
the foreground ; sellers of merchandise and money-changers 
in the temple courts. 

CrrcuMsTANCES.—On the evening before, Christ had taken 
a solemn inspection of the temple, and noted what irregu- 
larities were there being practiced. It was “evening,” and, 
therefore, he did not then commence the work of cleansing 
the temple. With that self-control that in him was so 
marked, he paused before entering upon this labor, though an 
ordinary man would have been tempted to have made that 
the crowning event of the day. Now, after spending the 
night at Bethany, he returns to the temple to carry out the 
purifying measures that he had seen were called for. 

PARALLEL PassaGEes.—Matt, 21: 12-21; Luke 19: 45-48; 
21: 37, 38. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verses 12, 13.—And on the morrow, when they were come out 
of Bethany, he hungered. It is quite likely that he started very 
early, and ate nothing.—And seeing a (lit. a single) fig tree 
afar of, having leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything 
thereon. Matthew adds, by the wayside, or, as it may b ren- 
dered, over the wayside, that is, not in a field or garden, having 
leaves. The leaves appear after the fruit. Christ had a right 
to expect that there might be fruit on this particular tree, on 
account of this circumstance. Hence, he came, if haply, that 
is, if, as there was reason to believe from seeing the tree 
already in leaf. And here we ought to remark that he 
juiged by his human faculties without warning or informa- 
tion from his higher nature.— And when he came to it, he fownd 
nothing but leaves ; for it was not the season for figs. It was not 
the season for figs in general, and yet the fact that the tree 
had put forth leaves gave reason to think that possibly it 
had anticipated the ordinary time of bearing ripe fruit. 
Some have supposed that figs (of a second, later crop, as I 
understand) might have been on the tree, and survived the 
winter ; but the expectation drawn from the leaves gave 
reason to expect very early fruit. The logic of the sentence 
will not bear this meaning. 

Verse 14.—And he answered and said unio it, that is, he 
opened his mouth and said, Let no man eat fruit from thee 
henceforward forever. And his disciples heard it (that is, 
they heard what he said, although a little way off). Matthew 
adds (21: 19), and imnediately the fig tree withered away; but 
Mark says that the withering away was not perceived and 
remarked upon until the next morning. 

This is the only instance in which our Lord ever exer- 
cised his miraculous power over a natural object that had 
®5 | life, so as to take its life away. Shall it be compared with 
what Elijah did (2 Kings 1: 10-12), to the captains of 
fifties, or Elisha to the children who reviled him, and whom 
he cursed in the name of the Lord (2 Kings 2: 23, 24). (Com- 
pare Mark 5: 13.) Or shall he who never by miracle 
injured one of his enemies, be charged with being angry 
ata tree, and destroying it? Or did he ever show any disposi- 
tion even to work a miracle to excite surprise in his apos- 
tles? Nor will such an explanation of the miraculous power 
here exerted satisfy many as is given by an ancient Greek 
commentator. Some of his remarks are, “he shows his 
punitive power, as it was his object todo. He dried up the 
most moist of all vegetable products, that the wonder should 
be the greater. Do not therefore ask why the tree was pun- 
ished, when it had no blameworthiness, but only look at the 
marvel, and wonder at the worker of it. It was punished, 
not because it had sinned, but that they who followed him 
might learn that even Christ could punish.” But a better 
explanation, by far, is, that which modern Christian commen- 
tators have generally adopted, that it was a prophetic sym- 
bolic declaration of the condition of the Jewish people. So 
Meyer, one of the most independent of commentators, under- 
stands it. The preparation for understanding this incident 
is laid in Christ’s teachings concerning the men on whom 
the tower in Siloam fell, and especially in the parable of the 
barren fig-tree, which immediately follows that passage in 
Luke 13: 1-9; what is’ parable there is parabolic action 
here. Nor was such teaching of ‘cis ertibadakeda slits 
miliar to the early Jewish prophets. To the question why 
Christ did not explain his action, Meyer answers that the 
difficulty is removed by the fact that the apostle’s inquiry in 
Matthew 21: 20, How did the fig-tree immediately wither 
away ? did not call for it, and that all the denunciations of the 
woes which which were to befall the Jewish people was but 
a commentary on this parable. The fig-tree then stood in 
Christ’s mind for the nation, as God’s people; the leaves 
without fruit, for the appearance of religion without its 


existence; the withering away, for the casting off of the 
the nation. It is what a little after this he said in simple 
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words: “The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given to a people, bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

Verse 15.—The expulsion of the money-changers and 
others owt of the temple was not a sudden impulse of holy 
indignation, of abhorrence of that whited-sepulchre religion 
which seems to have flourished especially in the decline in 
the Jewish institutions, but a plan thought of before, and 
prompted by the consciousness that it was his work, as the 
Messiah, as “the Lord whom ye seek, the messenger of 
the covenant whom ye delight in,’—“ who shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier of silver,’ etc. (Mal. 3: 1, 2). There 
is, however, in regard to the time of the occurrence, a 
remarkable difference between the three synoptists, who 
describe it as taking place at the end of Christ’s ministry, 
and .John (chapter 2), who assigns its place to the first pass- 
over after our Lord’s baptism. It is impossible that the 
three should have been guilty of an error in regard to 
the time, when all the apostles were witnesses ; and no reason 
can be assigned why John, who was on the spot, should mis- 
place it months, if not years. On the other hand, there was 
here no especial reason, on the part of the synoptists, for 
referring to a similar event at the beginning of Christ’s min- 
istry, although they, or some of them, may have been with 
him (John 2: 17, 20-22), and their history begins properly 
after this first expulsion of the exchangers of money from 
the temple, and is silent in respect to early events outside of 
Galilee. We conclude that there were two expulsions, both 
excited by similar acts of profanation of the temple, at both 
of which John was present, but, as usual, passes over what 
the other historians had narrated. He gives various particu- 
lars also, of which they say little ‘or nothing. The declara- 
tion that he came as a messenger of the covenant was in his 
mind on both occasions. He acted with an authority which, 
if he did not possess it, showed that he was deranged, or pur- 
posely provoked the high priests and scribes to conspire 
for his destruction.—And he entered the temple, and began 
to cast out them that sold and them that bought in the temple. 
There was such reverence for him as the son of David, the 
Christ, on the part of many, that the chief priests (that is, 
the heads of the twenty sacerdotal orders, who were also mem- 
bers of the great council or sanhedrin) could not dare to inter- 
fere. The buyers and sellers were the buyers and sellers 
of doves to the poorer class of Jews, and of oxen and sheep 
for the sacrifices where they were needed.—And overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers. The tables here spoken of 
were the tables at which the money-changers in large marts 
sat when they did their business. Here in Jerusalem, pil- 
grims from various countries would bring uncurrent coins to 
be exchanged for current ones; but, besides this, the “ trape- 
zites,” so called from their tables, borrowed and loaned money 
at interest. The Jews, from foreign parts or from distant 
places in Palestine, could not drive animals on foot to the 
holy city at the festivals, and were allowed by the law 
(Deut. 14: 25), if “the way was too long for them,” “to turn 
into money” the various tithes, firstlings, ete. A spot conve- 
nient for this traffic near the temple was almost essentially 
necessary, especially as many victims were sacrificed by the 
priests at the temple, in the court of the Gentiles ; but the con- 
fusion of bringing all sorts of live animals into the temple 
for sacrifice was a profanation, until the offering was ready. 

Verse 16.—And he would not suffer that any man should carry 
a vessel through the temple: By the temple here, all along, is 
meant the whole temple area, and all the buildings on it; 
this area being divided into the sanctuary proper, or the holy 
and the most holy places, and the rest of the space and build- 
ings. It appears that, for the sake of convenience, persons 
were in the habit of crossing through this less sacred part of 
the area, and this Christ forbade. The rabbins also regarded 
such carrying of utensils, etc., across the area, through the less 
holy parts of the temple, to be unlawful, and extended this 
sacredness even to the areas of the synagogues. We see here 
that a certain amount of reverence for a sacred place—so 
much, at least, as, by the associations of thoughts, would be 
produced by realizing the presence of God there, and con- 
necting it with the place—was regarded by our Lord as 
necessary for the ends of religious worship. 

Verse 17.—And he taught, and said unto them, Is it not 
written, My house shall be called the house of prayer for all the 
nations? But ye have made it @ den of robbers: This verse 
consists chiefly of references to two passages from the 
Prophets,—the first being drawn from Isaiah 56:7, in the 
words of the Septuagint, and containing a most memorable 
declaration of the spread of the religion of Jehovah ; and the 
other, a citation from Jeremiah 7: 9-11. Keil, in his com- 
mentary on Jeremiah, paraphrases the latter passage thus: 
“Tf thieves, murderers, adulterers, etc., came together into 
the temple, and, by visiting it, thought to obtain protection 
in their sins, they thereby declared it, in fact, a place of 
refuge for robbers.” 

Verse 18.— When the chief priests and scribes heard of this, 
they sought how they might destroy him (or, in what way they 
should destroy him ; it being already a fixed conclusion that 
this must be done in some way, but so as to avoid danger).— 
For all the multitude was astonished at his teaching; and so, 
their admiration at what Jesus did, amounting even to aston- 








ishment, exposed the priests and scribes to danger if they 
attempted, as they now felt it necessary, his destruction. 

Verse 19.— And every evening : So the Revised Version, with 
the margin Greek, Whenever evening came. The Authorized 
Version has, When even was come; but what follows, he 
went forth, means he would go, or was wont to go, out of the 
city, Another reading, they, instead of he, has considerable 
authority. We see here a union of great caution, lest there 
should be attempts to seize him before the time was come, 
united with the greatest boldness in speaking of the hypoc- 
risy and other sins of the leading men. We have before 
seen him facing his enemies at one time, eluding pursuit on 
another, then returning to the encounter with them anew. 
His friends at Bethany could be relied upon, and so he stayed 
there until his time was come. 

Verses 20, 21.—In returning the next morning, they saw the 
fig tree withered from the roots: It is natural to suppose that 
they went to Bethany after dark, so that the withering was 
not then observed.— And Peter calling to remembrance saith 
unto him (or, recalling to mind the fig-tree), behold, the fig 
tree which thow cursedst is withered away: The event of the day 
before, as the Gospel of Mark has it, is spoken of in Matthew 
as occurring on the day after the purification of the temple, 
so that the withering and the curse were nearly instantaneous. 
This is shown to be the meaning in Matthew by the words, 
How did the fig tree wither away? And to this question Christ 
answered, If ye have faith, and doubt not, ye shall do greater 
works than this of withering the fig-tree. The discrepance 
can be reconciled by supposing that two conversations took 
place on the two successive days. But this explanation is 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Verse 22.—And Jesus answering saith, Have faith in God: 
“In God” is the genitiwe i: the Greek,—the objective geni- 
tive, so called. Compare Galatians 2: 20, faith of the Son of 
God, and the Authorized Version should be in or on the Son 
of God. We have already seen that the purpose of our 
Lord in drying up the fig-tree was to show, by a symbol, the 
doom of the Jewish state. But here we reach an auxiliary 
use which he made of the act, as the result of divine power. 
This is more distinctly brought forward in Matthew than 
here, by the clause, If ye have faith, and doubt not, ye shall not 
only do what is done to the fig-tree, but, etc. ; that is, By unwaver- 
ing faith ye apostles shall do far greater works than your 
Master has done (John 14: 12). 

Verse 23.— Whosoever shall say to this mountain: This points, 
perhaps, to the mount of Olives.—Be thou taken wp (or, Be 
thou lifted wp, raised from off thy base) and cast into the sea: 
He chooses as a sample something exceeding difficult, and 
seemingly impossible—And shall not doubt in his heart: “The 
vital communion with Christ implied and contained in faith 
would make them partakers of the power of God working 
through him; would be the condition that their prayer 
would agree with God’s will, and thus would be a guard 
against every misuse of the great promise here given.” — But 
shall believe that what he saith cometh to pass; he shall have it.— 
What he saith: That is, in the requests he makes to God.— 
Cometh to pass: That is, is coming to pass.—He shall have it: 
That is, it shall be for him, be his. In some manuscripts, at 
the end of this verse, whatever he saith is added; and this 
appears in our Authorized Version, but against the highest 
authorities. 





“NOTHING BUT LEAVES.” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Most readers of the Pilgrim’s Progress will remember that 
the interpreter took Christiana and her family into his 
“significant rooms,” and showed them the wonders he had 
formerly exhibited to Christian ; and then the story runs on 
thus: “ When he had done, he takes them out into his garden 
again, and had them to a tree whose inside was all rotten and 
gone, and yet it grew and had leaves. Then said Mercy, 
“ What meansthis?” “This tree,” said he, “ whose outside 
is fair, and whose inside is rotten, is that to which many may 
be compared that are in the garden of God; who with their 
mouths speak high in behalf of God, but indeed will do 
nothing for him ; whose leaves are fair, but their heart good 
for nothing but to be tinder for the devil’s tinder-box.” 

This was John Bunyan’s way of putting into an allegory 
what he had preached in his famous sermon on the “ Barren 
Fig-tree.” It shows the force with which the narrative now 
coming under our study fastens itself in the popular imagi- 
nation. 

Hence, when it is objected that, here was an unnecessary 
waste of property made by Jesus, we have only to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that the tree was nobody’s property, for it 
grew “by the wayside ;” it was of no value, for it did not 
bear any fruit ; and then to add that this mere piece of wood 
might well be sacrificed, in order to teach the ages so precious 
and so abiding a lesson as is found in its use as a figure. 

The incident is a direct embodiment of the Old Testament 
parable of the vine which brought forth wild grapes (Isa. 
5: 1). The miracle becomes a picturesque and dramatic 
parable of gospel meaning; we shall do well to follow it 
through its details. 

L. Let us begin with the observation that God cherishes a 








reasonable expectation of fruitfulness from all his creatures. 
Christ once told his disciples that he had chosen them and 
ordained them that they should go and bring forth fruit, and 
that their fruit should remain (John 15: 16). 

1. This story teaches that what the Almighty expects is 
only what is befitting and appropriate to the nature of the being 
he has made and endowed wiih = soul. What he looked for 
in this case was not olives nor dates no «pices; he did not 
come to a fig-tree seeking grapes, nor pomegranstes, nor 
almonds; he sought “figs” (Mark 11:13). And what le 
looks for from the human beings he has created in his own 
image, is the honest, appropriate fruit of the Spirit in the 
new heart. Conformity to the Master’s image, strict obedience 
to the divine will, earnest effort for the upbuilding of the 
church, meekness and acquiescence under discipline,—these 
are what he intends, when he says concerning his followers : 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” He does not supply 
men with harps; so he is not waiting for them to sing like 
seraphs. He does not give men wings; sohe does not expect 
them to fly on cherubims’ errands. He is satisfied with the 
natural service and devotion of men. 

2. Then, next to this, the story suggests that what God 
expects is that every individual shall bring forth his own fruit, 
It is not vineyards that bear clusters, but vines. It is not 
orchards that produce figs, but trees. The all-wise One does 
not anticipate that one man or one woman, or that a few 
women and a few men, shall do the whole work in each com- 
munity or in each parish. We may be sure he watches these 
results, and in the reckoning time it will appear that he has 
understood just how much good has been wrought out by the 
“hidden ones” of divine love, and how little by the blustering 
sons of ambition, or the self-complacent daughters of pride. 
For there is nothing clearer in the Scripture than the decla- 
ration that every Christian is held accountable personally, 
and cannot be lost in a crowd. 

3. The story also teaches that God expects a proportionate 
quantity of fruit from each person. And this would have to 
be reckoned according to circumstances. Suppose one fig-tree 
is standing a little better in the sunshine than another; sup- 
pose one receives somewhat more of refreshing moisture than 
another ; suppose one has deeper soil for its roots than 
another; the rule will be,—the higher the favor, the richer 
must be the fruit. The principle of the gospel is all ina 
single formula: “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required.” Superior advantages extend the 
measure of our responsibility for usefulness. Health, social 
position, opulence in fortune, leisure for work, reputation and 
influence,—if there be a Christian who has any or all of these, 
he must be ready to hear the Saviour saying, “Herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my 
disciples.” 

4. Once more: the story teaches that the Master looks for 
fruit in the proper time for fruit. In the case of this tree, 
“the time was not yet.” Figs come before leaves on that 
kind of tree. So the appearance of leaves assumed the 
presence of fruit underneath them; but none was there. 
For some phenomenal reason this fig-tree was a hypocrite. 
Hence, Jesus caught it for a parable with which to teach his 
disciples, and warn them off from mere profession without 

God does not in any case come precipitously 


any creature of his hand. But he gives helps to the end he 
proposes. He certainly puts realities before shows; figs 
previous to leaves. And he has no patience or complacency 
for those who are always making ready, and preparing, and 
getting started, and setting about things, without any 
accomplishments or successes. But his direct wrath is leveled 
against those who add to this fruitlessness the folly and sin 
of shallow pretense ; who, having failed in the figs, hurry out 
into a more profuse luxuriance of “ nothing but leaves.” 

Il. This leads to a second observation suggested by an 
analysis of the narrative: God is sometimes mocked by the 
proffer of mere professions instead of fruitfulness. He 
comes for figs, but he finds “leaves only” (Matt. 21: 19). 

1. It is possible to put all one’s religious experience into 
mere show. That is to say, it is possible to feign, or toimitate, 
or to counterfeit, all the common tokens of a genuine Chris- 
tian life, and yet possess no realities underneath the pretense. 
Men may be traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God; having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof. All this is predicted of these latter 
times (2 Tim. 3: 1-7). Professors of religion may appear to 
love the church of the Redeemer, and be nothing but secta-” 
rians. They may pray lengthily for a pretense, and devour 
widows’ houses meanwhile. They may “repent” like King 
Saul, and “believe” like Simon Magus. They may speak 
“with the tongues of men and angels,” and be no better in 
charity than a cymbal that tinkles. They may cry “ Lord, 
Lord,” and yet not do a single thing which the Lord has 
commanded. And, with all this amount of loathsome 
hypocrisy in the world, the patient God forbears. 

2. The sin of fruitlessness is always aggravated by the 
bold imposture of hypoeritical cant. The Scriptures startle a 
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issues, no matter where they will lead. Christ himself is 
represented as saying, “I would thou wert cold or hot” 
(Rev. 3: 15,16). Elijah cries out, “If Baal be God, follow 
him” (1 Kings 18:21). It is the temporizing, compro- 
mising spirit of Naaman which destroys the historic picture 
of him (2 Kings 5: 17,18). And the higher up into con- 
spicuous assumption of sainthood one rises, when his heart is 
bad, the more offensive are his character and public profes- 
sions in the sight of a truth-loving God. 
“ For sweetest things tarn sourest by their deeds : 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 

III. Thus we reach our third observation: God will in 
the end assert himself, and visit on all false professors a 
fitting retribution (Mark 11: 21). 

At last, the retribution is sure to come. The settled 
calm, solemn decision is pronounced, from which there is no 
appeal. There have always been some persons willing to 
indulge in fault-finding comment upon the action of our 
Lord in this instance, representing it as a piece of senseless 
spite against an unintelligent tree, because he was hungry 
and found no figs. His behavior was symbolic, we insist, and 
not simply pettish. The precise temper of mind in which 
we believe he was at the moment of pronouncing sentence is 
delineated in the parable of Isaiah that we have alluded to 
before. Notice there how carefully he calls in human sense 
of right and wrong to aid in the decision concerning the 
vineyard of which he expected grapes, and it brought forth 
wild grapes (see Isa. 5:3). How plaintively he seems to 
ask what more he could have done! How sovereignly at 
the last he announces what he is going todo! It is perver- 
sion to say God is spiteful against an insensible thing. It is 
an intelligent human heart, responsible for its rebellion, to 
which he represented himself as speaking then. It is an 
intelligent human heart to which he is speaking by his 
action, when he works this miracle of judgment upon the 
barren fig-tree, It will be a sorrowful moment for any fruit- 
less professor of religion when Christ, disappointed in his 

stands silently looking at him. “For the 
vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the 
men of Judah his pleasant plant: and he looked for judg- 
ment, but behold oppression ; for righteousness, but behold a 
cry.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He was hungry (v.12). There is a certain comfort to us in 
every Bible mention of any human want or weakness of Jesus, 
It seems to bring him just so much nearer tousall. To know 
that he was hungry or tired, that he was disappointed or 
grieved, that he shrank from approaching sorrow and suffer- 
ing, that he longed for human sympathy, that he needed to 
seek help in prayer, proves anew that Jesus is touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, and that he knows just how we 
feel, even when it seems to us as if no one in all the world 
had any apprehension of our peculiar personal trials. If Jesus 
was hungry, he has not forgotten it. He can sympathize, out 
of the ever-fresh memory of his own experience, with any 
child of his who is pinched with hunger ; and he is ready to 
satisfy that hunger, or to give the strength to bear it, and the 
grace to make it profitable. No matter what the hunger is— 
hunger of the body, of the mind, of the heart, of the soul— 
it all comes within the range of the experiences of Jesu«; and 
within the scope of his loving ministry, too. 

He came, if haply he might find anything thereon (vy. 13). 
There is nothing that has life, but may at some time be of 
special service to the Lord of life. God never set a wild fig- 
tree on a rugged hill-side, away from the abode of men, 
without a mission for that tree in the plan of his providence ; 
and sooner or later he will visit that tree—come, perhaps, by 
some creature of his in an unlooked-for way—to see if haply 
he may find fruit thereon, And there is not one of us but 
shall be visited of our Lord, in search of the fruit he has a 
right to expect from us. It may seem to us that the best 
fruit we could hope to bear, in our humble lives and in our 
contracted sphere, would not prove of much importance to 
the cause of Christ; and that no special harm will come if 
we fail to make the most of ourselves, and of our opportuni- 
ties of growth and fruitage. But just so sure as the days go 
by, Jesus will come to us, looking for fruit ; and he will come 
in personal hunger, needing and longing for the fruit which 
we might have ready for him. It ought to be the greatest of 
all incentives to mental and moral and spiritual fruit-bearing, 
to know that Jesus himself needs the very fruit we could 
furnish ; and that he will come in search of it. 

He found nothing but leaves. Leaves are all well as far as 
they go, even on a fruit-tree; but a fruit-tree with nothing 
but leaves is a poorly supplied tree. It was not that the fig- 
tree had leaves, but that it hadn’t anything else, that disap- 
pointed our Lord when he came to it. That which is well 
enough in our personal lives as far as it goes, may become 
offensive as standing in the stead of things far more impor- 
tant. Smiles and smooth words are attractive and helpful in 
their place ; but to say that a man is all smiles and smooth 
words is by no means to his praise. To “join the church” is 
certainly a commendable act, on its face; but to say that a 





man has joined the church, and never done anything else, is 
to affirm that he has fallen far short of his duty as a Chris- 
tian. Leaves of conduct are not fruits of character. They 
are good as leaves, but they are worthless as fruit. And when 
it is fruit we are after, leaves are of small account The test 
of value in a tree, in a character; in a profession or a rela- 
tion—as of a pastor, a teacher, a physician, a friend, a helper 
in any sphere—is, not in its leaves, but in its fruit. What 
fruit is manifest in that which you profess to live for, and to 
which you certainly give a considerable share of your time 
and strength ? 

Jesus . . . began to cast out them that sold and hought in the 
temple (v.15). That which is all right in one place is all 
wrong in another. Chatting and laughing wnich would be 
commendable in one’s ordinary family gatnering, would 
be cruelly heartless at a neighbor’s funeral; and 1 would be 
hardly less out of place in a church choir in sermon time. 
Selling spring bonnets or new hymn-books would be unob- 
jectionable on a week-day, over a counter; but neither con- 
venience nor custom would justify either line of trade in the 
church vestibule between services. And how about church 
fairs? Sure enough! Perhaps it’s better not tc say anything 
on that subject under this head ; for it does look as if a church 
fair in a church-building is about as near the making the 
Lord’s house a den of robbers—in the sense in which our 
Lord looked at religious traffic in the temple courte—as any- 
thing that has been attempted since his day. But it might 
grieve some well-disposed rabbis, and prophetesses, to say 
much on this point. 

Have faith in God (v. 22). This is more than a suggestion. 
It is a commandment. Faith in God is a duty: peculiarly a 
duty on the part of a disciple of Christ. Trust in a parent is 
a child’s duty. Mutual trust is a duty between husband and 
wife. A friendship without an abiding trust is an empty 
name. How much more, then, is it incumbent on a child of 
God, on one who is one with Christ, on one of those whom 
Christ calls his friends, to trust implicitly him who never 
failed the heart that rested on him, and whose love and power 
are alike sure and infinite! Most followers of Christ would 
count it a cause of peculiar shame to themselves if they were 
constantly inclined to murder, or steal, or lie, or to violate 
some other commandment of the moral law; but they are not 
so quick to reproach themselves, or to confess to a depth of 
ingratitude and meanness, when they find themselves lacking 
in faith in God. But what right have they to count this less 
of a sin or less of a shame than the other? To recognize the 
duty of faith, and the guilt of distrust, is the first step toward 
the cultivation and the exercise of faith. 

Whosoever shall say unio this mountain, Be thou taken up and 
cast into the sea, and shall not doubt; . . . he shall have it (v. 23). 
If this means anything, it means a great deal—it means in fact 
just what it says. And if this doesn’t mean all that it says, 
then no word that stands alongside of it is to be taken at its 
plain meaning. That word “whosoever” opens this promise 
to you and to me, as surely as to the twelve apostles. There 
are mountain barriers enough in our day, and in our way, to 
bring this promise to the test in our own experience. But 
before we can believe confidently that a confronting mountain 
is to be taken up and hurled overboard, we must be sure that 
the Lord wants us to push along that path. It may be that 
the Lord has set the mountain there to close our way in that 
direction, and to turn us into a new path. Ifso, we have no 
right to tear it up. If, however, the mountain is in our path, 
then no matter how high it is, or how deep are its roots, the 
word of faith will lift it and hurl it into the sea. This thi 
is being done every day, by some faith-filled child of God. 
But he is not in the habit of talking much about it; for mira- 
cles of this sort are not sent of God to cause faith, but to 
honor it. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. 0, HAZARD, 


This lesson is the sequel of the one preceding. Jesus 
“looked round about upon all things” in the temple vith a 
purpose. He noted the desecration of its sacred courts, and 
var their purification, probably, only because it was 

ventide,” and because his bodily powers had been heavily 
eal and needed rest. Now, refreshed and invigorated, he 
returns from Bethany to accomplish this work. 

I, Leafand Fruit.—1. The Saviour’s need. “ He hungered.” 
The suggestion is, that he started from Bethany fasting. 
Probably his disciples, also, felt the need of food. Jesus’ 
humanity is ever apparent, even when his divinity is most 
manifest. -He had fed five thousand, but now he comes him- 
self to a fig-tree for food. 

2. The false hope.—(1.) The profession. “Seeing a fig-tree 
afar off having leaves.” The peculiarity about the fig-tree is, 
that leaves are the indication of fruit ; for the fruit forms first. 
The leafy crown, therefore, was a promise. He had a right 
to expect fruit from it—just as now he has a right to expect 
fruit from one who professes to be a branch abiding in him- 
selfas the Vine. “.He that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit.” If the profession is not a false 
one, the order is the same as that of the fig-tree,—fruits first, 
and leaves, or profession, afterwards. Every one really 





repentant will bring forth “fruit worthy of repentance,” 
before he makes any proclamation of his new life in Christ. 
Note, that this profession is seen “afar off” by the Saviour; 
that it is sure to bring about an inspection by him ; that that 
examination will be thorough, for it is the Son of God who 
will make it ; and that it will be occasioned by his hunger for 
fruit from those who should bring forth “ fruits of righteous- 
ness.” (2.) The fact. “Found nothing but leaves.” The 
leaves were only a covering to hide its barrenness. The case 
was hopeless ; “for it was not the season of figs.” Leaves had 
anticipated the time of fruit, and showed that fruitage, at 
least for that year, was impossible, Look at the “leaves ”— 
mere profession, formal prayer, attendance at church service, 
singing with the lips, a show of benevolence, loud amens, etc. 
With some it is always the season of leaves, but never “the 
season of figs;” always profession, but no fruit. But the 
Saviour requires his followers to be like the tase gehen of in 
Revelation, “ yielding its fruit every month.” “They shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be fat and 
flourishing” (Psa. 92: 14). 

3. The merited curse. “ Noman eat fruit from thee hencefor- 
ward forever.” The character of the Saviour forbids our 
supposing that this was said in a burst of petulant anger. 
There was a lesson init. (1.) For all his professed disciples. 
Fruit from them is the one thing needful. Faith without 
works is dead. A barren fig-tree and a barren Christian are 
incongruities. Neither has a right to the places they occupy. 
Justice says of each, “Cut it down;” love pleads for delay, 
for one more trial. Love has prevailed, or many would have 
been removed long since. But the day of judgment only 
tarries; it is not wiped out. (2.) With regard to the Jewish 
people. Very probably that view is correct that takes the fig- 
tree as a symbol of the Jewish nation. It made great profes- 
sions, but brought forth no fruit. Note the care that God spent 
upon it to make it fruitful (Isa. 5: 1-7). See, also, in the 
parable of the barren fig-tree, the past grace and the approach- 
ing severity of God (Luke 13: 6-9). For three years, Jesus 
had come seeking fruit, and finding none. Its day of grace 
was fast passing away, its day of doom fast approaching. 

IL. Trafic and Worship.—1. Purifying the temple. “Cast out 
them that sold,” etc. Jesus had done this once before (John 
2:13-17). Buta temple, like a “reformed” man, will need 
a periodical cleansing except the Holy Spirit becomes the 
indwelling keeper. Driven out by the Saviour with a scourge 
of cords, the open arms of the priests were ready to welcome 
the traders back. Their coming in made a market of the 
temple. Bartering was the main thought in place of worship; 
there was wrangling instead of holy peace, oaths instead of 
prayers, and stir and bustle instead of quiet devotion. To 
drive these traders out, entrenched in the temple by long 
custom and by the authority of the priests—what an under- 
taking for one man! What mere man could have done it! 
The regal authority that he exercised had in it a divine 
element ; and it was before the power of that, that traders and 
priests were cowed and unresisting. His victory was com- 
plete. He would not suffer any one to carry any kind of a 
secular implement through the temple courts. 

2. Prostituting the temple. “A house of prayer .. . a den 
of thieves.” This is the way the Saviour “taught,” after he 
had enforced the sacredness of the temple. See Isaiah 56:7 ; 
Jer.7:11. The court of the Gentiles, where this took place, 
should have been “a house of prayer for all the nations,” but 
they had made it “a den of robbers,”—a place to prey upon 
people rather than to pray for them. When a church is 
prostituted to holding fairs, lotteries, etc., the transformation 
from a house of prayer to a den of robbers is exceedingly like 
that of the temple. 

3. Plotting in the temple. “Sought how they might destroy 

him.” If it had been a house of prayer, they would not have 
done that. The temple would have gladly welcomed one so 
jealous of its honor. They “sought” how—not daring to 
arrest the Saviour openly ; for the multitude were held with 
astonishment at his teaching, and esteemed him as a prophet. 
What plotting there may be even in the house of God, and 
among his professed servants ! 
TIL. Power and Faith—1. Theevidence of power. “They saw 
the fig-tree withered from its roots.” It was a decoy no 
longer. Mark, that Jesus had condemned the tree only to 
fruitlessness,—but that, in nature and in grace, means death. 
The fruitful Christian abides in Christ ; and if he does not so 
abide, “he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered.” The 
Jewish nation, that withered fig-tree, should be a warning to 
other peoples, and to individuals. 

2. The word of power remembered. “Behold the fig-tree 
which thou cursedst.” Christ had hungered like a man, but 
he had spoken as God. Being forbidden to bear fruit is an 
awful curse. The tree that cannot bear fruit has in it the 
sentence of death. Think what it is to be under the ban of 
this curse! Who can stand before the wrath of -the disap- 
pointed Son of God ? 

3. The source of power. “ Have faith in God.” What a 
singular turn to give the teachings of this miracle! Nota 
discourse upon the sin of fruitlessness and its punishment, but 
an exhortation to faith! He drew from the miracle a lesson 
of encouragement instead of one of despair. The withering 
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of the tree had sufficiently illustrated the doom of fruitless 
professors in the kingdom ; the other lesson was now the 
most needed. They had been amazed at the results of a 
word spoken by him. Greater deeds than that would they 
be able to do if they should speak in the power of faith in 
God, nothing doubting. Mountains shall disappear before 
men of faith—they have done so. Faith is a great prevention 
of barrenness. Great fruits will they bring forth who have 
great faith. And in this, perhaps, we can see why Christ 
taught here a lesson of faith, instead of one relative to fruit- 
lessness. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall briefly the last lesson, asking a few questions. If 
you asked the children to learn at home something about 
Bethany, do not fail to give an opportunity for them to tell 
you. If you can sketch even a little, it will make to-day’s 
story more real to the class to draw on one side of the board 
a fig-tree, and on the other an outline of the temple; or you 
can prepare drawings at home. 

While Jesus was in the temple the day before, “ he looked 
round about upon all things.” As he came in from Bethany, 
he was hungry. It was early, for perhaps the little company 
wanted to be at the morning service in the temple. We know 
that in this last week Jesus went each night out to Bethany, 
and “ all the people came early in the morning to him in the 
temple for to hear him.” 

We have his teachings to-day about the wayside tree. As 
they walked along the road, they saw afar off a tree, its green 
leaves shining in the early sun. It was a tree something like 
this : large, full of spreading branches and leaves, or they could 
not have seen it afar off. It was a fig-tree,—as common there 
as apple and peach trees are with us. In that country, fig- 
trees grow to be very large, wide-spreading trees, and bear 
fruit before the leaves are fully grown ; so on this tree, so full 
of leaves, one might surely expect to find fruit. The com- 
pany came nearer, and Jesus looked for the figs; they prob- 
ably all wanted to eat. What did he find? Put it on the 
blackboard, Nothing but leaves. 

The tree was in good soil, on a high place, plenty of air, 
sunshine, strong deep roots, wide branches, making a shade 
where a tired traveler might rest, and be refreshed with juicy 
fruit, as the company from Bethany wanted to be that morn- 
ing. Why not? What did they find? Jesus said to the 
tree, “ No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever.” 

The disciples heard what he said, and they all passed on to 
Jerusalem. The One who entered the city the day before 
with shouts and songs of praise, went to his day’s service a 
hungry man, and yet Lord over all. 

Show, now, the temple outline. There will be little time 
for questioning, though no doubt your class is familiar with 
it. Let them name the holy and most holy place, or have a 
child come and point them out, and then tell that he who 
was the Lord of the temple never entered into the holy 
places; he was in the court of the Gentiles, the outer part of 
the temple. 

What did he see there when “he looked round about” ? 
There were men sitting at tables, with money before them, 
silver and copper and brass,—for they took in all kinds of 
money, and changed it for the right piece to pay the temple 
tax, or give to the temple service. There were men selling 
doves, to be used for offerings, and even grain and different 
animals, oxen and sheep, to be used for sacrifices. 

Does not that seem to you more like a market-place than 
like a temple for worshiping God? What would you think to 
see such sights as you gointothechurch? Do you expect all 
those men were fair and honest in their trading? Will those 
who rob God of what belongs to him always be true and just 
to their fellow-men? Did they always give the right change 
and weight? Would men who sold on the Sabbath, or in 
‘the courts of God’s house, be always true and right? Jesus 
knew, and he said, “ My house is a house of prayer, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves.’ He drove them out, and 
then overthrew the tables and seats. Did the traders stop 
their business? They were afraid; there was something in 
his looks or his words that kept them quiet. The scribes and 
chief priests wanted to destroy him, but they were afraid of 
him then, for all the people were astonished at his teaching. 
Jesus again went quietly away when evening came—where? 

The next morning the same company passed again the 
same way. They saw again the fig-tree, but Peter was first 
to speak. It was dried up from the very roots,—withered 
and dead. What had Jesus said to it the day before? Might 
not the tree as well be dead as to bear no fruit? Had the 
disciples believed what Jesus said to the tree? Had they 
ever known him to work a miracle of destruction before? 
He said now to them, “ Have faith in God.” 

When Jesus came to the courts of the temple, did he 
find true and pure worship? Were the temple traders or 
the hating scribes any truer than the fruitless tree? How 
can a child’s life “bear much fruit”? Jesus wants your 
heart to be his temple, full of love and prayer; ask him, and 
he will dwell there, and cast out every sin and impure thought. 
He warns you to-day not to have your life only empty prom- 
ises of good, but each day bearing some fruit for him in love 





and obedience. He only expects child-like“service from a 
little child, just as he looked for figs, not olives, on a fig-tree ; 
and if you love and remember him in little évery-day ways, 
your life will bear fruit, and for the sake of his well-beloved 
Som, even in you the Father will be well pleased. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—A barren, brown, with white 


shading. Fig-tree, Christian, green, with brown shading. 
Leaves, no fruit, yellow. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

What object in nature represents those persons who do 
nothing for Christ’s glory? (Title.) In what way, does he 
tell us, can we glorify his Father also? (Golden text.) Do 
you desire that God shall be glorified, or are you indifferent 
concerning his honor ? 

Mark 11 : 12.—In what physical condition did Jesus enter 
Jerusalem the morning following the triumphal entry? 
What friends had he in Bethany? How do you account for 
‘his hunger under the circumstances? What does Christ 
expect of all who manifestly enjoy early privileges of grace ? 
(v. 13.) What nation did he naturally expect, at this time, 
to be in advance of the rest of the world? How did he find 
it to compare therewith? (Luke 7:9; Matt. 11: 21, 23.) 
What class among the Jews should most fully have met his 
expectations ? In what condition did he find them? (Mark 7: 
6-9 ; Matt. 23: 23, ete.) Give an illustration of their condi- 
tion (Luke 10: 25-32). Why might fruit be expected upon 
this tree before the fullness of time had come? (Rom. 3 : 1, 2.) 
Should it, under its favorable conditions, have borne leaves, 
or should it not? (Matt. 23: 23, last clause.) How long had 
Jesus, by his own personal inspection, been seeking fruit on 
it? (Luke 18: 6,7.) Why does God expect some Christians 
to be far in advance of the majority? What opportunity 
did Jesus take away from the fruitless fig-tree forever ? (v. 14.) 
How soon did the sentence take effect? (Matt. 21:19; Mark 
11: 20, with Matt. 24: 2; 27:51.) Make clear the reason- 
ableness of the expectation concerning the natural tree and 
the practical lessons suggested in the last two questions. 

How were the professed guardians of true religion suffer- 
ing the abuse of God’s temple? (v. 15.) How scrupulously 
would Christ have its sanctity regarded, even in the outer 
courts? (v. 16.) Give a brief description of its plan by use 
of a chart. Is it right, or wrong, to use buildings dedicated to 
God, for purposes of pecuniary profit or of social advantage ? 
What is our true position on all doubtful questions of right 
and wrong? Was the abuse of the temple permitted igno- 
rantly, or with knowledge of its evil? (v. 17 ; "Isa. 56: 7.) 
What class felt the keen edge of Christ’s rebuke directed 
against them, and how did they receive it? (v. 18.) Are 
ministers and church officials chiefly responsible for the 
abuses that creep into Christian churches, or are all classes 
equally guilty? For what temple’s condition are we alone 
entirely responsible? (1 Cor. 3: 16, 17.) Give a more 
detailed account of this one day’s work at Jerusalem? (Matt. 
21: 14-16.) On what other occasion did Jesus expel the 
traders from the temple? (John 2:13-16.) What is the 
meaning of the prophecy recalled to the minds of the disci- 
ples by this incident ? (John 2 : 17.) 

For whose benefit does the miracle on the fruitless fig-tree 
seem to have been performed ? (vs. 14, last clause; 20, 21.) 
What lesson did Christ design to impress thereby ? (v. 22.) 
How did this lesson seem adapted to the occasion? (v. 23, 








with Matt. 21: 20,21.) What further appropriateness may 
be seen in it ? (Rom. 11 : 20, 21.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The fig-tree and its habits are familiar to a large portion of 
the inhabitants of the United States; and what is true of the 
fig-tree here is generally true of it in Palestine. Bethany 
and Jerusalem are on high ground, and fruits and harvests 
there are somewhat later than on the lower ground. In 
general, it is a very early fig that ripens before the latter part 
of June; July being the month of figs. To make it a little 
clearer to those who know all about the figs here, it may be 
stated that the commonest kind of fig there is the smallish 
yellow one. The large blue figs, common enough in Egypt, 
Italy, and Asia Minor, are not abundantly raised in Palestine. 

The fig, that is, the fruit (receptacle) with the flowers 
inside, comes out quite as soon as the leaves, and even a little 
ahead of them, sometimes ; and the fruit grows and ripens as 
the leaves expand. When the leaves are fully spread, the 
fruit is there if it ever will be. Instances of unusually early 
fruiting are not by any means unheard of; just as our fruit- 
trees sometimes blossom in the fall. Every botanist knows 
that many a plant begins its winter sleep with the next sea- 
son’s flowers quite matured in their cases, and that a sudden 
waking up of the plant before its time, in the hot-house, or by 
an unusual “spell of weather,” will cause it to flower and 
fruit in advance of its season. Of course, as all know, this 
deprivation of rest is detrimental to the plant. But Jesus’ 
conjecture that fruit might be on the tree ie quite in accor- 
dance with well-known phenomena in nature, though not 
common ones; as indeed the expression “if haply ” shows. 

Figs, like apples, sometimes hang on the tree ungathered 
till the next season ; and sometimes thus remain good through 
the winter ; but that is not the rule; any more than it is here 
with the apples. Moreover it is the absence of leaves which 
accompanies such last year’s fruit ; and the coming out of the 
new leaves and figs would cause the old very soon to shrink 
and wither away. 

One other thing marks the season of figs, which would not 
be apt to be seen in April, except in very warm localities. 
That is the advent of the bee-figs, a little bird which lives 
chiefly on figs during their season, becomes very fat indeed, 
and has been a famous luxury in the Levant for ages. The 
bird is so small that a whole one can be eaten at a mouthful. 
Pickled, they are presented to guests asa great luxury; but 
it takes an Occidental some time to get used to them. 

At every religious festival in the East, of whatever sect, 
one of the prominent features is the throng of hucksters, with 
all manner of provisions and small wares for sale. The 
traveler who has passed through the crowd of vendors who 
throng the entrance to the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Easter-tide, knows what this means—in part; but there the 
great bulk of the commodities are the sacred mementos of 
the time, and of Jerusalem and the holy places about. But 
let him go to some grand festival of the Greek Church, and he 
will see the thing better. Once in attending a great festival 
at the Church of St. George the Less (really, the greater, as 
they there esteem it), at Larnaka in Cyprus, the writer had 
to pass for nearly a quarter of a mile through a double row of 
sellers of small wares and provisions; the last of a variety 
and sorts not easily to be described. The wares were not 
usually of the sort needed for the offerings; for those were 
either wax tapers, or money, or produce paid to the support 
of the ecclesiastics. It was much like the crowd of peddlers 
which an old-fashioned “general training” used to bring 
around the camp. At ashort distance from the church the 
vendors gave way to the throng of worshipers. The latter 
seemed more busy with paying their dues to the priests than 
with worshiping: for the church was nearly empty; and 
while the chief ecclesiastic freely conducted the American 
visitors through the chureh, showed the sacred books, and 
even the treasured things behind the iconostasis, the walking 
and talking scarcely disturbed those who prayed or burned a 
taper before, or kissed devoutly, the holy pictures. But all 
this was only one of a thousand instances. The crowds at 
the Muslim feasts are more joyous and noisy; they have 
more machinery for sport, like swings, and whirligigs and 
even flying horses ; and a larger crowd of hucksters is needed 
to supply their wants. y 

The tables of the money-changers are to be seen in every 
Eastern city ; and a dire necessity they are, too. Their busi- 
ness is either to exchange one sort of money for another, or, 
as well, to simply make change. And they have their 
tables, usually in front of their seat, or else beside it, And 
they are doubtless as honest as any other set of tradespeople. 
To appreciate their necessity, one should spend a few hours 
in Port Said, and see how the coins and commodities of all 
nations are represented. However, the money-changer is not 
so necessary there as at Alexandria or Cairo; for the current 
of trade runs by a little swifter at Port Said, and the little 
business that travelers need to do there is rendered very easy. 

The ordinary tradesmen, however, have their seats (not 
their counters). The language of the lesson is close and apt, 
in these particulars. 
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Hinduism, By Monier Williams, M.A., D.C.L. eee, map, 238. 
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Young & Co. Price, #1. 
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RECENT STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS.* 


There are few departments of literature in which there 
is so much room for pruning as in that of boys’ books. 
For every healthful story of school life like Tom Brown 
at Rugby, or Canon Farrar’s St. Winifred’s, there are a 
dozen of the Jack Harkaway type. And educating books 
like Tommy Try and What He Did in Science, are 
swamped by the fascinating fiction of such a writer as 
Jules Verne. It is not only the yellow-backed literature 
of the corner news-stand that threatens to sap the taste, 
the intellect, and the morals of the boys; there is a real 
danger in the highly spiced books of adventure, and the 
sensational stories which stand on the shelves of many 
Sunday-school libraries, and not infrequently bear the 
imprint of some staid religious publishing house. 

For instance, here is The Breaker Boy of Lansford by 
the Rev. Edwin McMinn. It isa religious story, written 
with a definite moral and denominational purpose. The 
frontispiece shows an irate woman, presenting a loaded 
revolver at a man’s head. The scene of the story is laid 
in the stirring times of the Molly Maguires; and what 
with assassinations and persecutions, the author succeeds 
in making a book that would delight the heart of the 
unregenerate small boy almost as much as Dick Dead- 
wood or Esmond with the Blood Red Hand. 

Even more honest, if not otherwise more commendable 
as a book for boys, is Up the River, by “ Oliver Optic.” 
It does not bear the imprint of any religious house. It 
is a sensational story of boating life on the Mississippi 
full of incident, and without any moral or o‘her purpose 
except to serve as a sop to an unhealthy craving for 
mental dissipation. It is hardly better or worse than 
Mr. Adams's other books,—and those who have a liking 
for sensational literature of the W. H. G. Kingston stamp 
will not find fault with this, 

Turning now to books of a better sort, we have The 
Wondrous Sickle, or Hours with Orientals, by Miss 
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Charlotte Tucker, better known as A. L.O.E. Several 
years ago, Miss Tucker went out to India as a volunteer 
missionary, and since that time she has published a few 
missionary stories. The Wondrous Sickle is the most 
distinctively Oriental of her Indian writings. It is a col- 
lection of eleven Hindu tales, from the first of which the 
book takes its title. The stories are written in A. L. O. E.’s 
best style, and should prove a genuine help to the boy 
who wishes to know something of the thoughts and ways 
of living of the people in the wonderful land that lies at 
the foot of the Himalayas. ‘ 

The Story of David Livingstone, is an unpretentious 
account of the life and work of the devoted traveler and 
missionary. It is illustrated, and it has a good map of 
Central and Southern Africa. It is a good book; it 
vividly pictures Livingstone, not only as he followed the 
courses of African rivers, but as he followed in the foot- 
s‘eps of Christ. Some of Livingstone’s sentences are 
bugle-notes, “ Fear God and work hard,” he writes at 
one time; and again, “ Be willing to go anywhere pro- 
vided it be forward,” 

_ Breakers Ahead, or Uncle Jack’s Stories of Great Ship- 
wrecks, is a book that might be supposed to serve as a 
tonic*to boys who are intoxicated with the thought of a 
sailor’s life; but as a practical matter it is books of this 
sort that stimulate in an adventurous boy’s mind a desire 
for the sea with its excitements and perils. The stories 
are salted with occasional moral reflections. 

In The Rival Heirs the Rev. A. D. Crake, who is a 
fairly successful writer of historical fiction, tells the story 
of the last of the Royal Anglo-Saxons. He gives a 
pleasant picture of English life during the early Norman 
Period. 

Our Captain is a story which should be read by boys 
who want to be heroes, but don’t know how. Itisa 
pleasant story of English school life, and its trend is 
toward Ohristian courage in the every-day battles of a 
school-boy’s life. 

Scattered, Paul Morris, and Uncle Gilbert, are three 
stories for the boys in Presbyterian Sunday-schools. The 
first-named book belongs to the Letting Down the Bars 
series, and it is designed to illustrate the danger of doing 
away with the harmless restraints which serve as a defense 
against evil. The other two books pleasingly string the 
teachings of the catechism, with missionary information, 
on a thread of incident. Paul Morris tells of missionary 
work in India, and Uncle Gilbert of the same in Japan. 

Seth Treadwell is a sensible temperance story, written 
primarily for Baptist Sunday-schools. It is refreshingly 
evangelical, and points to the true cure for intemperance. 

A carefully written story of English low li‘e is Only a 
Tramp, by Grace Stebbing. It is of excellent spirit; its 
chapters are severally designed to illustrate the teachings 
of the Litany. The story details a tramp’s experience in 
turning a corner into a spiritual life. Another English 
story, but for very little boys, is Cared For, a touching 
little narrative of the adventures of two little orphans. 

Girls as well as boys should read the Rosebud Mission 
Band, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. By means of four attractive 
stories, the author makes clear to children what they can 
do for missionary work, and how they can themselves 
engage in mission work at home, The stories are sweet 
with the fragrance which comes of a willing spirit. 





One of the most provoking things which can happen 


>| toa reader isto take up a book with a promising title 
»| and find that the book itself is commonplace or hopelessly 


stupid. That is what is the matter with Maturin M. 
Ballou’s Notable Thoughis About Women. The excel- 
lencies of the volume are mainly confined to the gilt let- 
tering on the outside, and the notable thoughts are con- 
spicuous by their timid and lonesome appearance amongst 
the mass of trivialities which form the bulk of the selec- 
tions. It is difficult to discover on what occult principle 
this collection of sayings has been made; sentences short 
and long, sentiments good, bad, and indifferent are 
heaped together in the most miscellaneous way, without 
reference to any topical order or to their relative value, 
The topical index, however, is pretty complete. Let this 
book be reduced to about one-twentieth of its present 
bulk by the exclusion of all thoughts not notable; then, 
and not till then, would it be worthy of its title. (12mo, 
pp. xiii, 409. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 





The author of Great Heighis Gained by Steady Efforts 
has compressed a sermon into her pithy title. The danger 
is that giddy young readers may think the title too much 
of a homily, and so miss the good they might gain by 
reading the excellent story. How John Totts, the hum- 
ble wood-carver, and his worthy wife, bring up the lost 
child of a baronet, finding their bread upon the waters 





after many days, is in itself an interesting narrative. 
But the quaint wisdom and homely common sense of 
the good man give a charm to the story which many 
equally entertaining volumes altogether miss. (12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 272. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 


Indian Territory, territorial, at ........-....-.....July 27-30 
New Brunswick, special, provincial, at St. Johns....Aug. 1, 2 
Maritime Provinces, provincial, at Dartmouth, N. S...Aug. 4-6 
Prince “Edward Island, special, provincial, at Charlotte- 








town... — ---- ----August 8, 9 
Newfoundland, special, provincial, at St. Johns....Aug. 18-20 
Kentucky, state, at Danville................... August 22-24 
Vermont, state, at Montpelier ..............September 13, 14 
Kansas, state, at Lawrence....-.........-..---- October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton ................-. October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell ............-.--...-.. October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............ November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord -..........November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton..........-.-. November 14-16 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, In- 
GORD cndvinniic cersnwnn sasstinadcecdiices June 30 to July 21 
Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, on the Island of Mackinac, 
GOO cickiic iis ess resent. 
Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly ani Camp- 
meeting, at Hartzell Park, Topeka, Kansas....July 11-20 
Summer School of Christian Philosophy, at Warwick Wood- 
lands, Greenwood Lake, New York--...... -...July 11-25 
Hebrew Summer School, at Morgan Park, near Chicago, 
TIRE ci teen wseencinennsnnimnamiyemee Oe LL Wee. 19 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, near San- 
GEY, CRED ices cone cone July 19-31 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wis- 








ConsiN ....2. 220 222 wo => oe nae e 25 to Aug. 4 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland... . ........ ... July 26 te Aug. 2 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland...............July 26 to August 2 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
CO cikitih wthntinnn intiijaie dittinaninmming ina nnti ME YeY5 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
RE ceds ce amemencince dein: nponanapiiepes SD. ae] 


Bible Revision Assembly, at Cottage City, Mass.....Aug. 8-10 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts -- ------.-. August 22-30 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the fourth annual Sunday-school convention held 
in Somerset County, Maryland, under the auspices of the 
Maryland Sunday-school Union; a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution and by-laws which should 
serve as a basis for the formation of a permanent Sunday- 
school association. The committee was instructed to 
report to the next convention. 


—A larger attendance than usual marked the twelfth 
annual convention and Summer Sunday-school Institute 
of the New Jersey Baptist Sunday-school Union, which 
was held at Asbury Park, June 20-22. Over a hundred 
schools were represented by delegates. The Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Everts discussed the Sunday-school as preliminary 
to Sunday-school work, and the Rev. 8. L. B. Chase told 
how the teaching power of the Sunday-school could be 
promoted. Mrs. G. R. Alden, who spoke on primary 
class work, the Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry, the president of 
the Union, and Mr. O. B. Stout, were among the other 
speakers. 

—Get Christian workers, if you can, to serve as Sunday- 
school teachers, but if you cannot, take those who sympa- 
thize with the work, even if they are not Christians, was 
the gist of the opening discussion on Sunday-school 
work at the Black Hills Union Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, held at Central City, Dakota, June 24. One speaker 
told of a lady in Wisconsin who organized a Sunday- 
school of 150 attendants without a Christian helper; and 
yet a revival commenced in the Sunday-school, and spread 
through the town, and ultimately resulted in the building 
of a church. Addresses were also delivered on lesson 
preparation, modes of Bible study, and the relations of 
the Sunday-school to the home; and a resolution of sym- 
pathy with the prohibition work in Iowa was passed. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—There will be seven sessions at the twelfth annual 
convention of the Sunday-school workers of the Maritime 
Provinces, which meets at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, on 
Friday, August 4-7. At the first session, welcome 
addresses will be delivered by the Rev. William Morrison, 
of Dartmouth, and Mr, William Lamont, the president of 
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the association ; and Mr. E, Payson Porter, of Philadel- 
phia, will tell what the Sunday-school has done for the 
world during the past century. The second session will 
be held on Saturday morning, and will be devoted to 
organization and the usual reports. The hindrances to 
Sunday-school work will be discussed in the afternoon 
session, and in the evening Mr. B. F. Jacobs will lead a 
model teachers’-meeting. The subject of the fifth session, 
which will be held on Monday morning, is “ County and 
provincial organizations.” The sixth session will be 
mainly occupied by the discussion of teacher-preparation 
and teacher-training; and, at the last session, the Rev. 
Dr. Welton, of Wolfville, will tell what the Sunday-school 
has done for church and home and land. Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs will conduct a Bibie-meeting on Sunday morning, 
and in the afternoon there will be mass meetings of the 
Sunday-schools of Halifax and Dartmouth. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—August 1 has been appointed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, as a day of solemn fasting and 
prayer for the overthrow of the liquor traffic. 

—Paisley, a busy little town in Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
has come into the sweep of the gospel temperance move- 
ment. No fewer than twenty thousand persons have 
assumed the blue ribbon. 


—Temperance workers have found their way even 
into the Mormon Sunday-schools. Miss Lucia Kimball, 
who is now laboring in Utah, recently applied for per- 
mission to address the Mormon children, and leave was 
freely granted. 

—Copenhagen, Denmark, is to have her drinking- 
saloons reduced from 1,350 to 300. No liquor is to be 
sold to any person under eighteen years of age, and 
drunken persons are to be taken home in a covered 
carriage at the expense of the proprietors of the drinking- 
saloons. ; 

—Here is a way of solving the question of license or 
prohibition, adopted by a Western town council. .The 
board of trustees of the town of Payson, Illinois, recently 
passed the following Resolutions : 

Resolved, That we give the exclusive right to license the sale 
of beer and all intoxicating liquors to the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union during our entire administration. Should 
any person or persons interfere with these rights of said society 
in the premises, 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
are empowered by us to prosecute such person or persons. 

And the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union rose to 
the occasion in this Resolution : 
"Resolved, We will not license this iniquity in our midst. 


PERSONAL. 

—Governor St. John, of Kansas, is to address the New 
England Reformed Men’s Meeting at New Hampshire, 
August 15. 

—Mr. Spurgeon has gladdened the hearts of the temper- 
ance workers in Great Britain by publicly donning the 
blue ribbon. 

—Mr. Moody recently received-a petition from Chi- 
cago, with sixteen hundred names attached, asking him 
to return home and join in the evangelization of 
Chicago. 

—Turks, Americans, Greeks, and Bulgarians are to 
have the International lessons in their own languages. 
The American Board has engaged the ‘Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith to prepare simple notes on the lessons, and 
these are to be translated into the languages of the Hel- 
lenic peninsula by competent scholars. 

—Captain Conder and Lieutenant Mantel] have 
returned to England, bringing with them the portable 
trophies of their first campaign in eastern Palestine. 
These include a map of five hundred square miles of 
country, besides notes, plans, drawings, and photographs 
connected with their work in Moab and Gilead. 

—One of the Chicksaw Indians proposed to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society to pay half the cost of supplying the 
school-children of his tribe with New Testaments, if the 
society would pay the other half. The Bible Society 
accepted the offer, and forwarded him a box of five hun- 
dred New Testaments, which he is now distributing. 


GENERAL. 

—The membership of the English Bible and Prayer 
Union is rapidly advancing in numbers. In the begin- 
ning of June, the total enrollment had reached the figures 
158,221. 

—A decennial missionary conference is to be held at 
Calcutta, India, during Christmas week of this year. 





Representatives of all the Protestant missionary societies 
are to be invited. 

—It is probable that the next general conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance will meet in Stockholm, 
Sweden, in September, 1883. The Queen of Sweden 
is warmly interested in the work of the Alliance. 

—Medical missions have been established and are now 
being carried on in eleven of the provinces of China. 
The Chinese—like all other Orientals—have strong faith 
in the medical powers of foreigners, and consequently 
the medical missionary is able to work with great free- 
dom, Thegreat need in China just at present is woman’s 
medical missionary work for women. 


—On Saturday, June 24, two large baskets, filled with 
bouquets of buttercups and daisies, were sent to the resi- 
dence of the superintendent of St. John’s Sunday- 
school, Brooklyn. A note explained that two little 
children, members of the echool, who are holidaying 
among the Orange Mountains, had taken this method 
of showing their remembrance of, and continued sym- 
pathy with, their fellow-scholars who were left behind 
in the heated city. 


—What the average small boy in the newly settled 
districts of the South and West thinks of missionary 
Sunday-school work, may be inferred from the recent 
letter, from Texas, of a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union. He writes: “The past month 
has been full of interesting work. I have traveled in 
several counties, and it is cheering to hear the people 
speak so enthusiastically of the success ot our Sunday- 
schools. ‘It is wonderful,’ said an old gentleman, ‘to 
see the improvement made by the Sunday-school in our 
community in its first year.’ ‘ Yes,’ said a small boy, ‘ it 
has spoiled our Sunday fishing.’ ” 

—At the annual meeting of the Victoria Philosophical 
Institute of Great Britain, which took place in London, 
June 15, the secretary, Captain F. Petrie, reported that 
the membership of the institute had now reached 950. 
The objects of the society are the investigation of scien- 
tific and philosophical questions, with special reference 
to the defense of the Christian religion; and the mem- 
bers—in whose number are the more noted Christian 
investigators of England and America—have each done 
some original work in this field. Mr. Trelawney Saun- 
ders gave an account of the scientific results of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund’s researches in the Holy Land 
Among the other speakers were Bishop Crowther, the 
bishops of Adelaide and Nelson, the Hon. A. 8. Ayrton, 
and Dr. Stern of Abyssinia. 


—As in former years the meetings of the Mildmay 
conference were this year presided over by Mr. 8. A. 
Blackwood, and were held at Mildmay Park. The 
special topic for this year’s meetings was “ The fullness 
of blessing.” The thoughts and addresses of the first 
day centred around Christ as the Person in whom the 
fullness of blessing is provided. The subject was opened 
by the Rev. Hubert Brooke, who, starting out with the 
statement that all God’s words are deeds, showed how 
words and deeds were blended in the fullness of bl 
provided in Christ. The theme was carried on in pra! 
and address by the Rev. O. Skrine, Lord Radstock, the 
Rev. William Haslam, and Mr. Henry Varley. The 
Rev. Mr. Marquay contrasted the fullness of Christ for 
others with his own self-emptying; Mr. Reginald Rad- 
cliffe followed with a plea for the heathen; Mr. George 
Miller told how human life could be filled with the full- 
ness of Christ, and was followed on the same topic by 
Mr. H. Grattan Guinness. These two addresses served as a 
preparation for the theme of Thursday, which was “ How 
to appropriate the fullness of blessing.” Lord Radstock 
opened the consideration of this theme in a short address ; 
and it was carried on by the Rev. William Arthur, the 
Rev. Evan Hopkins, and the Rev. Dr. Mackay of Hull, 
the author of Grace and Truth. In the evening Mr. 
H. Grattan Guinness spoke of “ The true temple of God.” 
Friday’s topic was a thoroughly practical one, ““ How to 
communicate the fullness of the blessing.” Pastor Otto 
Stockmayer, in opening the discussion on this theme, 
traced God’s ways of working down through the Scrip- 
tures, holding them up as patterns for human working. 
He was followed by other workers, who told of their 
methods of working for Obrist. There was a good 
attendance throughout; and the afternoon meetings, which 
were devoted to the discussion of Bible and missionary 
work in foreign lands, attracted large and interested 
audiences. Among the speakers who took part in these 
afternoon meetings were Earl Cairns, Earl Cavan, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Bishop of Hon Kong, the Hon. A. F. 
Kennaird, Mr. John MacGregor (Rob Roy), Mr. R. C. 
Morgan, editor of The London Chrisian, and M. Reveil- 
land, On the afternoon of Friday, a great communion 





service was held, in which 2,500 persons participated. 
Dr. Adolph Saphir delivered the communion address. 








THIS AND THAT. 


ee 


“ A bill to make idiots.” That is what a writer in the 
New York Herald designates a bill introduced in the 
New York legislature to reduce the internal revenue tax 
on cigarettes. From their effects upon children and 
youths, the title is not far out of the way. The tax, 
instead of being reduced, ought so to be increased as to 
put those causes of imbecility beyond the reach of the 
average small boy—of any age. 


They have both good and evil cyclones up in Iowa. 
Lately one swept through a portion of the state, laying 
low dwellings and college buildings. That was damaging, 
and productive of sorrow. A temperance cyclone, also, ap- 
pears to have gone for that section, and it was not confined 
to any particular part of its territory. It seems to have 
singled out for destruction all of the distilleries, breweries, 
and saloons within its borders. That is not damaging, 
nor productive of sorrow. Indeed, all the other states 
might well pray to be struck with a similar cyclone. 
And, in due course of time, other states will feel its power, 
or there is no reading the signs of the times. 


When a man is rescued as from the very verge of the 
pit, be is likely to be an exceedingly earnest Christian 
himself, and to wonder at the apathy of others with regard 
to those who are in the danger from which he has escaped. 
A word of rebuke from such a convert often comes home 
with a good deal of power. Here is a reproof from a 
reformed man, a carpenter, who had been also as he says, 
“a drunkard by trade” for twenty years. It is reported 
by Frances E. Willard for “The Morning and Day of 
Reform : ” 


Now, jist a word of what you good folks call exhortin’. 
There’s lots o’ men like me that ye men could save by only 
half tryin’. ‘Why didn’t ye never come to my house all them 
years? Now, why didn’tye? That’sabig question! I ain’ta 
blamin’ nobody. The ministers, they got their hands full a 
studyin’ their sermons; but why didn’t some o’ the high 
privates come, or the reg’lar rank and file? Now I tell you, 
that’s the doctrine. “ Go for us fellows!” That’s the way the 
Master did. Don’t it speak somewhere in the Good Book 
about ‘“‘ my people perishin’ for lack o’ knowledge ” ? 

He asks, “ Why didn’t ye come?”—many others are 
saying, “ Why don’t they come?” 


Unquestionably the Salvation Army is reaching a class 
of people that the churches are too respectable to reach. 
That statement is a curious comment on the state of 
things within the churches, but unfortunately it is a fact. 
It would be best, therefore, for the churches not to be too 
critical as to the means employed by General Booth and 
his subalterns, provided the results be good. But however 
tolerant one may be disposed to be, it is impossible not to 
criticise certain pronunciamentos, whose evident tendency 
is to inculcate irreverence, and to make a travesty of 
religion. Here, for illustration, is one of the weekly 
programmes that follows the heading of “ War! war!” 
and an invitation to everybody to “ join in the fight against 
Old Nick:” 

Monday, June 5, at 7:45..-...-.....-.-.SALVATION CHARGE. 
Tuesday .....--GREAT EXHIBITION OF HALLELUJAH LASSES. 
OE ictisnnn cepain sien nigmadon tig FIRE AND BRIMSTONE. 
Thursday, ROLL CALL; SOLDIERS TO DELIVER UP THEIR 
CARTRIDGES. 
Friday, 7:30 .............. ....-~.....--<-- BAPTISM OF FIRE. 
Saturday, 7:45, REJOICING OVER VICTORIES WON. ALL OVER 
THE SHOP MEETINGS. 

Sunday, June 11,7 A. M., KNEE DRILL. AMMUNITION SUP- 
PLIED BY QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL. 

1 A. B,..2in DESCENT OF THE HoOLy Gost. 

2:30 P. M.... TREMENDOUS FREE AND Easy. 

6:30 P.M. ...GREAT CHARGE ON THE DEVIL. 

9 P.M, ....-......... HALLELUJAH GALOP. 

After scanning the above, no one will be surpried 
that some of the warmest friends in England of the new 
movement are protesting against such shocking irreve- 
rence. Lord Shaftesbury referring ‘to it recently said: 
“The excesses of the Army are producing great irreve- 
rence of thought, of expression,—turning religion into a 
play, and making it grotesque.” If General Booth is 
wise, he will heed these admonitions. 


It is funny, though not entirely surprising, that so 
clever a satire on divorce as that in the July Princeton 
Review, by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, should have been 
taken by some thick-headed people as a serious defense 
of Mormonism? That comes about from an ironical 
comparison of Mormon polygamy with New England 
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polygamy, as he styles divorce-marriages 
in the Puritan States. He says the only 
difference between them is, that in the one 
case polygamy is simultaneous, and in the 
other it is successive. Puritan polygamy, 
he thinks, is a little harsher than that in 
Utah; for ordinarily it requires, under 
severe penalties, that the first wife, with or 
without her children, and with or without 
any provision for her support, shall be 
turned out into the street, before the new 
wife is received. But the hardest hit of 
all in this caustic arraignment of divorce 
among the descendants of the Puritans, is 
the fact cited by him, that there is no dif_i- 
culty in obtaining a minister of the gospel | scription 
of unimpeached orthodoxy, and of good | (vr 
and regular standing, to declare, in the 
name of the Lord, that to be Christian 
marriage, which the Lord himself declares 
to be adultery. How many divorce-mar- 
riages would there be, if the ministers of 
Ohrist should refuse to give to them even 
the seeming sanction of the church? 


Barbou, in ‘‘ Victor Hugo and his Time,” 
has given us a charming glimpse of the 
child-loving nature of the poet-novelist 
statesman, Histwo grandchildren, George 
and Jeanne, are his special pets, though he 
has a heart into which other children read- 
ily find their way. He has made them the 
hero and heroine of “ LZ’ Art d’éire Grand- 
pére,’ a work in which love for the sub- 
jects has been a help to his genius. In 
amusing them he is never weary. In his 
efforts to please them, he has become 
expert at carving a pig out of a piece of 
bread (making lucifer matches do duty for 
legs), and in arranging juvenile entertain- 
ments for them, especially at the season of 
the new year. They call him “ papapa,” 
and, when quite young, they were allowed 
to bring their cat into the salon before 
dinner, and then a regular romp would 
ensue. He would permit them to pull 
his fine white beard, and roll over him, 
saying gleefully, “Ah, I see you know 
what a grandfather is made for,—he is 
made to sit upon!” And when his little 
Jeanne has been shut up in disgrace, he 
has been known surreptitiously to carry 
her a pot of preserves, and has made it a 
point of refusing to touch his fruit at des- 
sert to show his grief at her having been 
naughty! In this love of children, and 
intimate association with them, perhaps we 
see one reason why he retains his vigor 
and his exuberant youthfulness even in 
old age. 


It is a great thing for a pastor to know 
his people through and through. Many 
a preacher has wished and wished that he 
could be sure of the spirit and inner life 
of his hearers; in order that he might 
counsel and caution them more wisely. 
Modern science proposes helps in this 
direction that were unknown in the good 
old days of our fathers. Here, for example, 
is a brief extract from one of the know- 
ingest articles on this subject which was 
ever written as an aid to ministerial 
effort. It is from the Phrenological Maga- 
zine. It is a mere sample in its line: 


The drooping of half of the eyelids from the 
inner angle to the centre betokens the dispo- 
sition to repent, and to “do works meet for 
repentance,”” Closely allied to these signs are 
those of prayerfulness and humility. The 
former is indicated by the muscle which turns 
the eye directly downward, as represented in 
the pictures of the Madonna. Prayerfulness is 
usually large in connection with that of peni- 
tence; the reason of which is, that between 
the faculties of penitence and humility there 
is the same close connection as between con- 
fession and prayer. One who has more prayer 
than humility has the eye turned habitually 
somewhat upward, so that the upper part of 
the iris is a little covered by the upper eyelid, 
and so as to leave a slight space between the 





iris and the lower lid. The reverse is true of 
one who has more humility than prayer. 


Need a pastor have any doubt abont 
the characteristics and state of mind of the 
members of his congregation, with such 
tests as these toguide him. ‘“ Know ’em?” 
responded a New Jersey villager, when 
some one asked him if he knew the most of 
his neighbors. “Know ’em? Why, I 
— em as well as wl I'd vroveadl em.” 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is a scientific preparation of the phosphates, | yy 
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Encyclopedia of Reli- 
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CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 


A THANKSGI@ENG SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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= Summer Features. 


Continuing thew custom which has proved so 
successful in — years, the August CENTURY 
MAGAZINE is known as the “ Midsummer Holi- 
day Number,” bein Sesitahally devoted to 
papers and stories of a light and entertaining 
character 

FOR SUMMER BEADING, 
and enriched with an unusual number of 
choice engravin The appearance of this 
Midsummer Holiday Number has in past years 
been pronounced 


“ THE LITERARY EVENT OF THE SEASON,” 


the | 24, in its attractions, the present issue is fully 


up to the high standard thus established. 


Among the special features in this number 
are richly illustrated papers on ‘‘Steam- Yacht- 
ing in America,” “An A riginal Pilgrimage ” 
(the Zuni Indians in Boston), ‘“The Border- 
lands of Surrey,” “Some English Artists and 
‘their Studios;” a frontispiece portrait of 
Richard Wagner, with an article on ‘‘ How 

cies makes Operas;” “The Lambs,” a 
bu ue t y satirizing Wall Street, by the 
quer of “The Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl ; ” ‘‘ The Little Tin Gods on Wheels,” ete. ; 
“The New North-West,” y E. V. Smalie 
a down-east story, “ The Phantom Sailor,” y 
Noah Brooks, etc., etc., etc. 


All booksellers and newedealers sell it; price, 
35 cents. Inno other shape can so much enter- 
taining reading matter, with such beautiful 
engravings, be had for the price. Persons who 
are not regular readers of THE CENTURY 
should not fail to see this special number. 


THE CENTURY CO., New Yorx. 
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The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured trom prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience ot those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 














CONTENTS. 
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By Protessor Ezra Abbot, D. De LL.D. 
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Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 


THE PAULINE arieTias IN THE NEW RE- 
VISION. 


By Professor Timothy Dwight, D.D. 


ISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW _ REVISION. 


By Protessor J. Henry Thayer, D.D. 
THE Sat ROLtO EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 


By Professor A. C. Kendrick D.D., LL.D. 
THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D, 





Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or 
more copies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pe, 








“BEES OR HONEY" 


> plenente Witt sam - ot our 
MONTHLY LRaniNGs i with 


a descriptive arlches | im a! Aa in 
Hives, ener Lae Artifiel — 


patented, aes raat ZORT address 7 8 posta c 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 

: thé wertised in this 

you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
5, | advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in 7 he Sunday School Times, 





The New Sunday-school Song Book. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA 


IS IN GREAT DEMAND. 


You will be pleased with the large amount of valu- 
able material it contains. In variety and usefulness 


for Sunday-school end a Prayer-mects purposes it 
cannot be surpassed. = 


339 Hymns, embracing a large amount ef 
New Music by the Best Composers, 
Only $30 per 100 Copies, Board Covers. 
Ra Specimen pages mailed to any address. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast Ninth Street, 81 Randol 
New York. ; | ee 


LYON&HEALY 


= - Monroe Sts., Chicago. 











The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times tor December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
in a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 9 page pamphlet. 





CONTENTS, 


WHY STUDY _THE BIBLE? 
By the Kev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
y Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST om: ENGLISH 


BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A.Scrivener, M.A., D.O.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE RXESAINING G SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. ws LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATIO 
By Professor M. Be Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY 
By Protessor a agape D. D., LL.D. 
oe By the Right Rev. GJ. C.J. Hiltcott. D.D.. Bishop 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM Tan LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM C Cnet AS DISCOVERIES. 
fessor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM aan MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D, 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
raomonne Pr. a STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


~~ iy Ubepaatlor Howard Crosby D.D., LL.D. 


‘NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every Cyeceer ot the Holy Record.”—JZion’s Heraid, 





“We advise e nday-school teacher to 
a copy of this “ati w work; it cannot be attentive ween d 
reed ' without profit; it furnishes material for 


toc 
1 he Observer, 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
school teachers, and must afford them consider- 


e assistan: 
Scripture.” —7 he Gospel 
“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George 
Rawlinson, ishopC. J. Eilicott,and Drs. W. M. Thom 
e'Pressense, and Howard Crosby aie 
thelr ideas about the intelligent use of the Bible, le, the 
result connet but be exceed phe, re ae The 
and Its St isa a — ted from the 
columns of he Sun rimes, at eis a 
series of short articles other eminent 
persons. Its chapters are ve in to covering 
well the subject, are practical, and are admir- 
ably to meeta generaland reain eed. 1 a roveeepee 
r n, we would put a copy into the 
member of our church, and ev: echo sine *. 
to understand it in our Sun: ool, if we had to do 
so a pte own expense.”— q net rane 


adh ble little worthy to be care- 
fully r = studied, It: pom I in small oepes 
a@ mass of valuable hints, and we can Sonny (My 

mend it to both teachers and P book, 
that gives us better understanding of Holy ptures, 
will welcomed by those who know the valueof the 
were God.” — TheChristian Journal. 1 Joronto, Canada, 


* A valuable help to the intell: 
ried he Morning Star, Dover. N. 


“A timely, | gee ye inauen on the word of God. 
It is a series of brief essays b: connate divines, well 
adapted to promote a more intelligent study of the 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those who read it. At 
atime when there are 80 many subtle and po’ 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it Je a 4 —_ 
much to say that our it defense 
attacks is an intelligent acquaintance with the coe 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.”—7 he CaArie- 
oa Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 
“A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, Tu. 
“These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass, a | amount of valuable reading matter,”— 
American Christian Review, Cincinati, Ohio. 


“Very valuable ito the yale student.”’—7 he Chris- 
tian A 

“ Bible students will he well to procure a copy,”— 
2 he Contrat Chris tian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 





tuse ofthe Biple, 





Sent by mail, prepaid, “en receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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aaa (N.Y.) Military Academy, For 
circulars, address Col. C.J. WRIGHT A.M., Prin. 


Txoie Garters ioe sens 
Be MOREV. T. P. HOW, A.M., President. 
’ . — Safe, 
OUNG Sap theed Bs play A —— 
W.M. WE , Principal, Hightstown, New Jersey. 
Mt. CARROLL (ill.) SEMINARY, 
And Musicat Conservatory. “Oreads” sent free. 


yA VERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford College P.O., 
Pa. Thomas Chase, TD. President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
Friends. Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 
lars, address PRoFRaSoR ALLEN ©. THOMAS. Prefect. 
s For Young Ladies 
Gannett Institute "estou, mass. 
The 29th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1882, 
For catal e and circular, apply to Rev. Gmo. GAN 
WErT, A.M, Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass 
ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY 
N. E. corner Chestnut and Eighteenth Sts., Phila. 
Thorough Cy item — qoneae one ee. nik 
mary classes for young boys. Next term begins Sept. l’ 
‘DEB. &. LUDWIG. A. ¥., Principal. — 
 S smeemmtetstetitis ENSTATOTE, 
MATAWAN,N., J. 
A Home BoardingSchool for both sexes Only $60 
aterm. Send fo catal e and be convinced of its 
excellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, 4. M., Principal. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course Two YEARS; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
ot light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. Application 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., October ist to 5th, 
from 10 to 12 A. M. For catalogues apply to R. R. 
RAYMOND. Prin. 


























Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER. 2ist year opens September 13. New 
buildings. Superior accommodations. Appointments 
complete. English, Coliegiate, Chemical, Civil En- 

neering Courses. Degrees conferred. Col. TH 

YATT, President. 


@RCESTER ACADEMY.—A Preparator, 
School in its forty-ninth year, liberally endowed, 
unsur, beauty and healthfulness Of location. 
Full courses of study; teachers able and experienced 
men. Fits for college or scientific school; instruction 
thorough and comprehensive ; individ needs care- 
fully considered; gymnasium, laboratory, philosophi- 


cal a 28 aoe scholarshi @atalogues free. 
N. LEAVENWORTH, ‘A M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


A thoroughly organized college for the higher educa- 
tion of ee Boag Classical, eagle ee a 
and Preparatory courses. e a 

the lowest toned. Steam heating in all the buildings. 


pens Sept. 13th. Apply to 
ev Miss ANNA P. SILL, Rockford, 1D. 


— + . 1 . 
Dana’s Musical Institute, 
WARREN, OHIO. 

Gives instructions in all Departments of Music with 
a ogcagh and systematic course of stady, 
and a Faculty of the highest excel!ence and efficiency. 
Terms, uding use of instrument, books, and sheet- 
music, $150 per year. Will open Monday, Sep- 
tember 4th next. Send for Catalogue. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 


n toeithersex. Nearly $00 in attendance. La 
endowment. Collegiate department —, Mem 4 ¥ 
Standard of study ranks with the first. ern lan- 
guages thoroughly taught. Musical Department newly 
organized. Pre ry De tment conducted by 
manent teachers embraces all primary studies, 
ligious influences predominate. Expenses very 
low. Aid given where seeded. A thorough education 
at smail expense. Send for catalogue before going 
elsewhere. I term oo ns September 13th. Address, 
Rev. A. A. E, TAYLOR, D. D., Pres., Wooster, O. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Delaware, Ohio. An Institution of the highest 
grade ; among the first colleges Kast or West. eces- 
sary annual expense excep'ing for clothing, as a= 
by several hundred young men, under $160. Open 
to both Sexes. es under special supervision at 
Monnett Hall. Conservatory of Music, Art depart- 
ment. Preparatory department, Normal, Business and 
bane mary -_ other special Fag eye A = three 
co courses. For catalogu ress, 
ba se H. PAYNE, President, 


Cc. 

Distinct Schools of Liberal Arts, Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, Elocution, Modern Languages, etc., etc. 
28 Teachers. 433 Pupils. 1600 Fall Music 
Lessons for $18, in the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with the college. Charges less than any equal 
school. 28th year opens Sept. 5, 1882. Send to 


Bev. I. ©. PERSHING, D.D.. 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. Warring’s Boarding School. 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILI- 
TARY INSTITUTE. 


Boys of all ages fitted for Business or College. 


B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: “For years be- 
fore our son was under your care. I knew from parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
Were he to pursue studies in school ary longer, we 
should feel tte have him under your instruction 
would bea real blessing to him.” Send for circular 
with references, Terms, $400. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


A SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND 
COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


EMBRACING 

School for Pianc, Organ, Violin, Orches- 
twa and Ban: Inst: manents. Voles, Artists’ 
Vee! Course, Harmony, Composition, 
Theory, and Orchestration, Tuning 
Pianos and Organs. 

Se ¢ol for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
M GHER LITERATURES, ngusges, 
Rk. mal Instruction, Elocation and Dra- 
me ti; Action, Physical Culture, and Fine 

ris 


ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
Certificates and Diplomas awarded, Degrees conferred, 
Fall Term Commences Sept. 14, 1883. 


THE NEW HOME, costing $700,000. is the largest 
Conservatory Building in the world, Here fine rooms 
and good are furnished at moderate prices in 
the heart of Boston, gongeenetiy the musical and artis- 
tic centre of America. Apply immediately to secure 
rooms for fall term. stamp for calendar to 


E. TOUBJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


























THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), The 
Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text. On the 
cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at J erusalem, showing 
in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. In the DOUBLE 
PAGE grouping of picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower in the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, ete. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpful than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractive features. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is 
wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 
hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 
year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents ; five copies, 18 
cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEW trial-orders, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Voice Building Lessons by Mail. 


Incredible results both in singing and making: Volume of voice more than doubled, 
compass extended from two to five notes, and quality of voice made absolutely pure and reso- 
nant throughout its entire a Vocal defects successfully treated. Impediments of speech 
removed, and the voice intel gently and successfully cultivated, by lessons by mail. For 
singers, the advantages are almost beyond numbering. Public speakers, readers, and 
actors gain from their increased compass such richly modulated inflections, and from their 
enlarged volume of tone such striking contrasts of power, that the grand faults of monotony 
and mannerism — place to a varied and effective delivery. To teachers of the voice, 
whether for elocution or singing, these lessons by mail afford a thoroughly digested plan for assail- 
ing all radical faults of throat or respiration, besides giving definitely the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which artistic vocal effort must be based 


tic vocal e: - ven piano teachers who have had 
the requisite mental discipline in musical forms, but who have had no experience with the 
voice, may confidently adopt this additional and lucrative branch of their profession after a 
careful and systematic study of the lessons by mail. Stammerers can be most successfully 
treated by a special course which expands the chest, improves the voice, and gives a clear aid 
distinct enunciation of the most difficult and troublesome combinations. These exercises have 
been developed from a study of nearly all the prevailing systems of this country and of Europe, 
and a more minute know of rs physiology. They furnish a most complete 
system for the voice. One of the partic rly welcome features is that the voice, when nor- 
mally trained and exercised, can be used with equal facility either in singing -or speaking. 
This has been proven in many cases, as scores of enthusiastic testimonials attest, coming from 
heads of conservatories, teachers of the voice, public singers, lawyers, actors amateurs, readers 
public speakers, and clergymen of all sects, whose vocal : 


powers were failin . Circul 
giving full particulars, sent free. Sample lesson by mail sent upon receipt of ‘hes ile. 


AUTHOR OF : 
« ‘Phe Human Voice in Song,” |B. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 
“The Speaking Voice,” | 1514 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

| Voice Specialist, Vocalist, and Elocutionist. 





“The Cause and Cure of Stammering.” 
Principal of The Normal Conservatory of Singing, Elocution, and Vocal Training. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a nie 'by 
itself, with questions, notes, home . 


separate 
references, etc. The leaves fo: 
month are sent by mail inample time for bution. The price is $7.20 per hundred Seeiee s 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or ianilios 


, quantities. Con- 
id the amount of paper and printing and the care given to its i i 
si Toot in use, gi preparation, this 


is the 
THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting « want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have d to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
se leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is s valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunda: of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value, 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the mane pecpesticnate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full month. 

Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 

George A. Bell, Superintendent of the Central . 8. 8 (Rev. Dr. Scudder’ s). 
“Some weeks was a discussion in a m of “school superintendents, in 

mel *‘ How cnn we increase the reading or mety of the lessons in the homes of the peo Ae AL see 
almost universal testimony that the lessons were not studied and not often even read before the session of the 
school commenced, An thrown ont at the meeting developed into this experimental plan. A ‘Quection 
Leaf’? was arranged with some simple questions, 8 l iow of an answer being written in after each 
question. One or two of the questions ed for replies outside of the immediate lesson, the references being 
given, thus n seg the opening of the Bible itself to get the a te The replies were required to be 
written with ink, and this the scholar would have to do at home. Each ‘Question Leat’ ended with the ques- 
tion: ‘ Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf was required to be signed by the scholar. e 
experiment was tried Le so or nine of our active schools, and the result was so satistactory that it has been 
resolved to continue it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly Review.” 


H. B. White, Superintendent of Siyemower Sesion Savday-ehest, Brookiyn, N. ¥. 

“We have used the Question reas uring this quarter with very satisfactory results They have induced 
more lesson study at home by the scholars, and excited an interest in the lessons among many of the ts. 
I often hear now Of the parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answers, that the right 
answers may be written.” 

From W. Me Wititams. Superintendent of the Lafayette Avenue Presb. &. &. (Rev. Dr. Ouyler’s). 

nthe plan ‘works well. Iam pleased witn what I see of its results in our school. "ye ; ‘aba tether, too, of 

tour Sunday-school scholars, I am gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at home.” 
the Rev. A. F. 
“In some ot our 














Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New York. 

classes results have been secured by this method which have been reached in no other 
way. 1. Scholars who never looked at the lesson have aliured te study. 2, Parents have been led to 
help the child with its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan is ” 


D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ElmiraiFemale College. | SON FEMALE COLLEGE, 


ished for giv! ; o — Ey ry si 
Thoroughly furnished for ng a superior pens moper 882. as a Collegiate, a Semi- 
education in full College Courses of Study, and in Music | nav ond a Special Course. Graduates young women 
nd Art. Its charges are unusually mode 











rate, | in een Fine Arts a ty. H it 
Heated by steam and furnished with an elevator. | The best Wrists if pe madeenaie 
REV. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y, _.. BEY. J. ©. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


SHORTHAND Eniccco'Gatversity, Chicago, Mh 





CO HILL SEMINARY for Young La 
* dies, Bridgeport, Conn, For cirentara, ress 
the Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON, 
1858 11. 8S. GUI BSON’S School tor Young Ladies, 
1519 Walnut St., Philadelphia, will re-open for the 
Fall Session 8+ pt. 21. Home pupils limited. 


HOUGHTON SSxINARY for Young Ladies 
vantages unsurpassed, For 

ord or catalngne address ma BENEDICT. Clinton N.Y. 

G*, vzouaan MALL, an unsurpassed Joard- 
ing Schoot for Boys and Young Men, Reisterstown, 

Maryland, pes for the Universities and Cbilegrs,or 

Business. $275a year. Prot. J.C. Kinear, A.M, Principal 

W 7ERST NOTTINGUAM ACADEMY, 

Young Men and Boys thoroughly prepared fo 
College or Brsiness. GEO, K. RECHTEL, A. M., 
Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Maryland 

IGMLAND MEILETAMRY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Maas., fits Boys for Business, Scientific 
Schools, and College. 27th year begins Sept.12 For 
circular, apply to C, B. M ALF, A.M... Sap’t. 
CRAMICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
/ Po’keepsie, N. Y., Miss S. V. H. BUTLER, Prin., 
for Young Ladies, Full course in every department. 
Pleasant rooms; good tabie; terms moderate. 


ROANOKE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Danville, Va. All the appointments of best schools. 
Climate excellent whole session. Expenses $170 to $225. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Tenth year begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
MRS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. Fou" 2°*7s. 
women, Labora‘ories, cabinets, and art-gallery. Li- 
brary of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition, $175 a year. 
Address, MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

A Christian Family School for Boys, Prepares for 
eg Scientific School, or Business. Send to Capt. 
ED N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan Park, 
Cook County, Ml., for’catalogue, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For circu apply to Miss AN. ° 
Principal, E pply 1E E, JOHNBON 


, 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. A complete coll course 
for women, with Schools of Painting and Music, and 
&@ preparatory di ment. Catalogues sent. 
L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


Siglar nee omen nts School, 


A select Boardi 001 for 25 Bo Fits them to 
take rhe highest venk at Yale. For ohn address 


Y¥ W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 


Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, Onto. Mt. Honyvoxe PLAN. 

The 28th year will commence Sept. 6, 1882. Board, 

Tuition, Fuel, and Ls, # annum. Send for 
catalogue to M PEABODY, Prin, 


REENWICH ACADENY 












































Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial Col! Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences Soke religious. Home care and com- 


forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt-water bathing and ae Terms 
moderate. wee t. 4. Ca e free, v. F. D. 
BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal, Greenwich, R.I. 


Lawrenceville Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
‘an Lawrenceville, N. J, 
year opens Sept. 14th. The best of home care 
and culture. Number limited. Edueation of mind 
heart and manners thorough. Location unsur 
for healthfulness, agreeable rural surroundings, and 
general adaptedness for educational 
Rev. R. HAMILL DAVIS, Ph.D., Principal. 





Lake Erie Seminary, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Mt. Holyoke Plan. 
The Twenty-third Year will n September 7, 
1882. Course of study recently ex ed. Building 
enlarged and re-furnished. Hydraulic passenger ele- 
vator. Board and Tuition, §1' r year. For illus- 
trated circular or catalogue. Addr 
MISS EVANS, Principal. 
isaa. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 12s:. 
Next term o et 12th. Prepares for Col- 
lege or for Business. urse of Study thorough. Three 
Departments: English, Scientific and Classical. Back- 
ward boys privately taught. Location perfectly health- 
ful Discipline, thet of a well-regula ed family. For 
Catalogues giving full information and list of promi- 


nent men’s sons now in attendance, address the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. A. G. Coamrers, A. M., Freehold, N. J., 


MONSON ACADEMY, wit Begin te ieo4 


n its next 
school year AUGUST 30. Full Classical and English 
courses of study for both LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN. Located in Western Massachusetts, in a place 
easy of access. beantiful, and healthy ; in the midst 
of a Christian pe»ple deeply interested in its wel- 
fare, and under the direction of efficient teachers, 
it offers good facilities for acquiring an education. 

For catalogues, or other information, address 
GEORGE J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Principal, 
Monson, Massachusetts. 


Lake Forest University. 


COLLEG E-—Three courses; open to both sexes, 
ACADEMYW—Ciassical and English. Gives th 
best of training for college or business. % 

FERRY HALL—Seminary for Young Ladies. 
nsurpasse* in beauty and healthfulness of situation, 
and in extent of advantages offered and thoroughness 
of eee eves. é = | ly oe 
ear ns Sepiem to 
PHEST. GREGORY, Lake Forest, I ri. 


yo ry for both sexes, at Oberlin 
es in all A y 


Coll studies. Instruc- 
tion the best. Expenses the lowest. Over 1 stu- 


dents. Terms open Jan. 3, ’82, April 4, Sept. Cal- 
endar sent free by br, MARSH, Secs 

















OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
Sollege ma. ement. Full corps of first-class in- 
structors in eory, Voice Culture, Piano, 0: 
Stringed Instruments,etc. Class 


rgan, 
or private lessons, as preferred. 

Addr 

___Pror. F. B. RICE, Director, hf bn 6 : 


88 
CHOOLS 
FOR EIR CHILDREN will find prospectuses of 
the BEST, either in city or country, Ty 
PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GUIDE 

Designed to assist parents in selecting schools. New 
edition will be y in June, at office, Free; by mail, 
6c. for postage, apee ca es of the best schools 
furnished GRAT Information concerning schools 
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Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 50 cents to pay for the same, according 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 








WORTH REPEATING. 


THE FULLNESS OF CHRIST. 


LA Weish oy transiated by Professor. Howells, 
n The Christian Monthly. } 
In Christ and his abasement 
And varied pains, I see 
Enough for me while living, 
At death, enough for me; 
For through his cross I triumph, 
I glory in his shame, 
And find surpassing riches 
In his beloved name. 





Those held in sin’s dark bondage 
He came to set at large, 
And with his blood he purchased 
Their just and free discharge; 
There is no condemnation 
To all the blood-freed throng; 
The bloou’s redeeming virtue 
Will be their endless song. 


He pardons sins, though counting 
Like drops of morning dew ; 

His love no mind can measure,— 
Its life is ever new. 

He craves for room to pity, 
And mercy to impart,— 

For boundless stores of mercy 
Are treasured in his heart. 


In praises after praises 
ternity I’ll spend, 
If I, a fainting pilgrim, . 
all see my journey’s end; 

All storms ome by forever, 

My sins all washed away, 
Of spotless white my garments, 

My light, the perfect day. 





A RAMBLE IN ANCIENT 
ALEXANDRIA. 
| From The Library of Biblical Literature. 


Let us imagine ourselves embarked in 
one of the fine old corn-ships of the first 
century, on our way from the Great City 
on the ks of the Tiber to its rival on 
the banks of the Nile. 

Thither our vessel is bound, to fetch a 
cargo of the staff of life for the multitudes 
that swarm the capital of the Cesars. On 
and. on we sail, over the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean ; and now that the sun has 
gone down, and the night is getting dark, 
and thick clouds are drifting over the star- 
8 led sky, and only through rents in 
the black curtain can glimpses of their 


‘and | flickering radiance be caught ; as we stand 
esol | by the prow of our cumbrous bark, while 


the sighs of the wind amidst her rigging, 
and the dash of the waters against her 
well-timbered sides, and the splash of the 
long oars of her merry rowers, make melan- 
choly music—how welcomeis yonder flame- 
sign on the summit of the Pharos, telling 
us that there lies Alexandria, where our 
voyage ends! : 

And now it isa bright ruddy morning, 
and we are within the harbor. The pas- 
sage into it is narrow and difficult; for the 
coast is full of rocks, and they lie under 
the water; but, thanks to our Egyptian 

ilot, we escape all peril. And a fine bar- 

r is this of Eanostus, though not so 
large as the one op the other side of that 
long causeway which runs from the island 
of the Pharos, and by a bridge connects 
itself with the city on the mainland. See 
how ships of varied size and build, and 
boats that ekim about like water-birds, are 
covering the whole basin with life; while, 
every now and then, vessels glide under 
the great bridge into the other harbor, or 
come issuing from it by the same way, to 
mingle with the crowd of shipping through 
which we push our course to the quay of 
Cibotus, 


But before we enter the city, let us visit 
the light-bouse. We are just under it—a 
large square structure of white marble, on 
the top of which fires are kept ever burn- 
ing. It cost 800 talents. The architect 
was Sostratus, of Onidus, a clever builder, 
as you see from his workmanship (which 
asun-burnt old mariner informs us is called 
the wonder of the world); and a clever 
historian, too, of his own ac's, as that same 
old man goes on toshow. For look here 
—this inscription is cut in the solid marble: 
* Sostratus, the Cnidian. the son of - Dexi- 
phanes, to the Saviour Gods—for the sail- 
ors’ benefit.” “Now you must know,” 
says our ancient weather-beaten friend, 
“that this Pharos was built by command 
of one of our great kings, Ptolemy Soter, 
and he ordered that his name should be 
engraved on the light-house. The archi- 
tect obeyed the command ; but, first of all, 
he cut his own name in the solid marble, 
as you see it, and then covered it over with 
clay, on which he wrote what the king 

uired. The clay long since was worn 
off and now you find the memorial in 
honor of the , instead of that in 
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honor of the .” Pondering the moral 
wrapped up in that little story, we walk 
along the Heptastadium—for so the cause- 
= of seven furlongs’ length is called— 
and enter the city. 

What acityitis! Hereisa oe 
street, running from north to south, con 
necting one end of this Egyptian yo 
olis with another. It is lined with buil 
ings, many of magnificent architecture. 
Greek and Roman taste predominate, not 
without signs of Egyptian massiveness, 
with its strange and curious details. Peo- 
ple of different races are passing up and 
down this spacious thoroughfare, Greeks, 
Romans, tians, Jews—these form the 
population of the city 5 but besides these 
are men from many lands, east and west, 
drawn hither by many attractions, espe- 
cially the gainfulness of Alexandrian com- 
merce. The trade of Arabia and India 
comes up by the Red Sea, and then its 
treasures are shipped off to the ports of 


the Mediterranean. We have here glass- 
houses, linen manufactories, and large 
establishments for making paper out of 


pereces The people are as busy as bees, 
ut by no means so peaceable, for the most 
trifling matters will create a disturbance 
in Alexandria. A scarcity of meat or of 
vegetables is indeed a serious matter; but 
the killing of a cat, and a quarrel between 
a soldier and a citizen about a pair of 
shoes, surely require to be somewhat - 
nified by tao imagination before su 
things can cause much excitement; yet, 
owing to nothing more in the first instance 
than matters of this kind, has Alexandria 
been thrown into a perfect furor. 


Walking along the street, we come to a 
temple of exceeding grandeur. It is 
entered by a flight of a hundred steps, 
and forms a huge le lined by 
arcades. In the middle is the shrine of 
the Serapis, with his coiled serpent, an 
emblem of eternity. This image by the 
heathen is esteemed the treasure of the 
city. Hear the story of its introduction 


to Alexandria. Once on a time, when 
Ptolemy the First was fortifying this city 
with walls, and adorning it with temples, 


a young man of matchless beau peared 
in a aitens and told the king ay! 1 Pon- 
tus, and fetch thence a statue, which should 
be the palladium of the empire ; and then 
the young man vanished in a blaze of fire. 
The statue was of himself, and he was 
Serapis. Ptolemy at first did not obey, 
for he had other things to think of; but a 
repetition of the dream, accompanied by 
threatenings of evil if he did not attend 
to it, induced him to send and search after 
the image in Pontus. When it was found 
at Sinope, it was no easy thing to secure 
it, for the inhabitants were se Teint to 
—_ with what they counted so ——. 

ut the god came to the help of lemy ; 


for ap to the king of Pontus, he 
warned him of mischief if he did not 
comply. Whereupon he assembled his 


people, and urged them to allow the idol 
to be removed, but without effect, for they 
surrounded their temple with a determina- 
tion to resist all attempts to deprive them 
of their god. The god himself, says the 
legend, now proceeded to act on his own 
behalf, and walked off alone from the 
temple of Sinope to the ship of the Alex- 
audrian ambassadors, in which he was 
conveyed safely to the city of the Ptolemies. 
The less wonderful version is, that the 
people, reduced by famine, were glad to 
sell their image for a supply of Egyptian 
corn, This statue of Serapis, placed in 
the temple, gives it the name of Serapion. 
It surpasses in beauty and magnificence 
all the structures in the world, save the 
capitol of Rome. 


Within the precincts of the temple is 
an immense library, founded by Ptolemy 
Soter, a patron of learning, who was anx- 
ious that Alexandria should be famous for 
its literature as well as its commerce, He 
left one hundred thousand volumes here at 
his death ; they have since grown to near 
three times the number; and well may the 
library have become so | , when it is 
remembered that the way of increasing it 
has beerr as follows. All the books brought 
by Greeks or other foreigners into Egypt 
were seized and sent to be transcribed, the 
= being appropriated to the library, 
and the transcripts being sent to the 
persons from whom the originals had 
been taken. Ptolemy Euergetes borrowed 
Bopper, Euripides, and Aschylus of the 
Athenians, had them copied, kept the 
originals, and sent back the copies, with 
fifteen talents for the exchange—equiva- 
ped Barnes Cleopatra, we eo 

as de here the Pergamean Library, 
which Mark Antony presented to her. 
But looking at the volumes in general of 





which this library is eapenes you find 


some very thin and small. 

And now | t us leave the temple, and go 
down the hu ired steps, and walk east- 
ward through ‘e main street, which cuts 
at right angles hat we have just traversed. 
We pass the Gymnasium, with its six hun- 
dred feet of porticoes, and at length reach 
the palace of the Piolemies. Here was the 
original library of Alexandria, the mother, 
of which that at the Serapion is the daugh- 
ter. 
the establishment of the new collection 
there. It was called the library of the 
Bruchion, the name of the palace ; but it 
is not now in existence, having been 
destroyed during the wars of Julius Caesar. 
But though the palace has lost its library, 
it retains its museum, worthy of being 
ranked with the Serapion. It, too, was 
founded by Ptolemy Soter, and a rare 
institution it is—the residence of a literary 
society, including translators, critics, com- 
mentators, poets, historians, geometri- 
cians, and philosophers. men 
from all parts come hither to consult or 
dispute, to learn or to teach ; and attired 
in cloaks, the badges of wisdom, you see 
them grouped under the shady porticoes, 
discussing theories, old and new, losing 
themselves in the mazes of dialectics, or 
surrounding themselves with gorgeous 
clouds of mysticism. Natural science is 
not neg Walk into the observatory. 
Yonder is the school of anatomy, while 
hard by is a men e. And h also, 
is the cemetery of the Ptolemies, whither 
was drawn in a car of gold, by eighty-four 
mules, the body of Alexander the Great. 
In this same cemetery it still lies, in its 
transparent sarcophagus, 

Bat oe must a this brief ramble in old 
Alexandria, just observing the curious con- 
trivance for sup ag, ey with water. An 
artificial canal hom the Nile is connected 
with vaults which undermine the city. 
Once a year, when the river is at its height, 
the sluices are o the vaults are 
filled. In each house isa well, bored down 
into one of the vaults, and thence, by 
buckets, an ample supply of water is 

btained. 


o 

The city takes its name from Alexander, 
by whom it was founded. He had dreams 
of commerce as well as of conquest. He 
aimed at perpetuating the strength of 
his empire by trade as well as arms, 
and hence he planned this famous 
tian capital. His empire has crumbled 
to pieces, but his commercial city en- 
dures. The plan suggested itself to 
him on his visitin 
taking of Gaza. He sketched the out- 
line, marked where the streets should run, 
fixed the number and sites of the temples, 
the whole, according to an ancient tradi- 
tion, being s ted in a dream. The 
form of the city, in his eye, resembled a sol- 
dier’s coat. Taking the hint of a humble 
workman, the conqueror of the world had 
meal sifted in lines to show the boundaries 
of the place, the circuit of the walls. 
When the scheme had thus been mapped 
out, birds came, says a legend, and picked 
up the meal and flew away; the sooth- 
sayers interpreting this to Alexander as 
an omen for il], when Aristander explained 
the meaning to be no other than that the 
city there to rise, should feed and send 
forth colonies just like those birds. 
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Perfect in every particular. 200,000 soid yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
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Samples of Knitting Silk and a 36- pamph! 

Rales and Designs for Knitting Silk Stockin, fittens, 
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ee on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or money. 
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If the Stomach is Wrong all is Wrong. 

TARRANT’S SKLTZE® APERIENT. while acting as a 

ve upon that organ, gently expels all morbid 

matter from the alimentary canal. and imparts a 
healthful activity to the sluggish liver. 
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Breaktast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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fortified 
ed frame.” — 
Made Sr. diet water or milk Sold in 
tins only (3¢-I. and Ib.) ied 
James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemist, 
Lendon. England. 
IRE 9 {MVPROVED ROOT BEER 
25c. Package makes 5 gallons of a de- 
cious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bever- 
see. Ask zo druggist, or sent by mail for 25c 
>. E. HIRES, N. Dela. Ave., Philadelphia, 
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LIPMAN’S INDISPENSABLE 
EYELET MACHINE. 
NEWEST AND BEST. 

Also the ‘‘ Improved” and ‘‘Tri-Patent." 
HOVER’S MANUSCRIPT PAPER 
Saves ped Eyesight and leaves 
a Blacker Maauscript. 

H. LL. Lioman. 51 8. Fourth &t.. Phite 
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The famous Beethovet with a beautiful 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnut Case, suitable 
fe the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 
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HOOK & HASTINCS, 
BOSTO 


iN, wee, 
Builders of the Grand in Tremont Tem 
Boston ; Plymouth Chath” meocktye. Music nai, 
Cincinnati: Church of the Holy.Communion,. Phila-, 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


HURCH ORGANS 


for e the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 
$1000, and upwards. 
MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘\ntormation 
mnected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIROU- 
4 RS and specifications furnished on application. 
second hand Organs tor aale at low vo 


Ghurch Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & CO., 


Cor. of Cambridge and North Greve Sts., 


m, Mass. 

Builders of the in the “New O.Lp SouTH” 
CuuRcH, Boston, Rist CHURCH, Baltimore, Sr. 
PETER’S, Philadelphia, ALL Saints’, W 

Mass., FAIRBANKS MEMORIAL CHURCH. St. Johns 
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GEO. K. RYDER & CO., 
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CHURCH ORCANS 
@t Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
eras ean established. Send for 


2058 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHRISTIAN 
Men and Women are Wanted 
as AGENTs for our new and fast-selling edition of the 
JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN'S, 
BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
4 vols. pearly 4000 pp. Maps and Iliusirations. In 
oth, $s; half morocco, $10 per set. Sent, express 
pa, on — ot price. Best termsand exclusive 
rri . A Hberal salary and permanent employ- 
mee Roar) after a netiatamory ty 1. 
ME B. NAMES 4 ©0.. HIuLanacr, Mic. 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the 7 sage for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve ere = who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter one and others of the sAME sCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to two or more offices, if desi: The 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free, 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the ibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
ive to such schools the benefit of the _ rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement -from the superintendent that the number of 
copies. ordered in the club is not leas than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 
If a school is kept open during oy eee of the year, the can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the r, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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